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Vision of Victory 


N Tuesday, Mr Churchill addressed the House of 
Commons on the state of the war. He spoke at the 
end of ten days in which, up to the time he began his 
speech, just under 650 German planes had been brought 
down in the first mass air raids upon this country. The 
morale and physical equipment of the people had stood 
the shock, and the enemy was already pausing to reflect. 
Even so, no Prime Minister has ever been asked to 
assess the prospects of his country in more solemn times 
than these. In the other great wars of modern times, 
the leaders of Britain—Chatham, Pitt and Lloyd George 
—all had the strength of allied countries to look to for 
assistance. This time, the friendly nations of Europe 
have been suddenly “ dashed out of existence,” and the 
greatly superior air power of the enemy finds its bases 
on our very threshold. Mr Churchill was frank about 
the outlook. He made no attempt to forecast the precise 
nature of the enemy’s next move, but here at home he 
forecast “‘ greater ordeals,” and in the Middle East he 
prophesied “‘ far larger operations.” The Prime Minister’s 
sharp sense of history forbids him to ignore ominous land- 
marks on what he calls “‘ the dark, wide field.” 
Yet this sense of history, the peculiar quality which 
caused Mr Churchill to pause two months ago in his 
account of the “lamentable” fall of France to call it 
memorable,” the quality which compels him to see 
posterity describing this as “ our finest hour,” gives him 
hope as well. To exclusive preoccupation with the imme- 
diate alarms of these summer months he addressed rebuke. 
two or three years we ourselves, having attacked the 
fnemy, will be on the path to victory, and “ two or three 
years are not a long time, even in our short, precarious 
lives, and nothing in the history of a nation . . . I hope— 
indeed, I pray—that we shall not be found unworthy of 
our victory if after toil and tribulation it is granted to us, 


For the rest we have to gain the victory. That is our task.” 
The Prime Minister rested his hopes on more than his 
vision of the scroll of history unfolding towards the final 
judgment and destruction of Nazi ambitions. Defeats and 
disasters there have been in abundance, and the with- 
drawal from Somaliland shows that the story of “ suc- 
cessful retreats” is not ended. But nothing decisive has 
been lost. In almost a year we have lost, killed or 
wounded, only one man to every five lost in 1914-15. 
The Navy is stronger in ships than it was when the 
war started, and has made it possible to build up stocks 
of food and materials sufficient to meet our needs. In 
the crucial sphere of air power our rate of produc- 
tion now “largely exceeds” that of Germany, and 
the flow of aircraft across the Atlantic has only just 
started. And while this transformation in relative air 
strength is taking place—a transformation due, in Mr 
Churchill’s own words, to “ the genius of organisation and 
drive” shown by Lord Beaverbrook—it has been demon- 
strated, both by fighter pilots at home and bomber pilots 
over German soil, that we can stand up on equal terms to 
the superior force of the enemy. 

It was on these grounds, despite the parlous state into 
which we were plunged by the “ cataract of disasters” in 
May and June, that Mr Churchill was able to paint a 
prospect of successes to come. Though Hitler sprawled 
over Europe, “ our offensive springs were compressed ” for 
release next year. There would be no relaxation of the 
blockade to feed the peoples of Europe whose privations 
were due to German exactions or German failures. There 
would be no abatement of any policy likely to assist in the 
shattering of Nazi power. Our armies had been re-armed 
and re-built, and from North America an immense mass 
of munitions was on the way. Invasion is still likely, and 
the defence forces are ready, but the war can only be 
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won by attack. “Our first line of defence is the enemy’s 
ports,” our first line of attack his home territories, where 
already the Royal Air Force is beginning to splinter the 
war-making structure of Nazi power. 

In all this the Prime Minister carried the House with 
him. Even so, there were complaints in the debate that 
followed about the insufficient emphasis laid by Mr 
Churchill upon the precise character of the offensive 
strategy which will be needed. Speakers pointed to the need 
for an army large enough, not only to defend this island, 
but also to make up for the loss of the French forces when 
the time comes to fight again in Europe. Some spoke of 
the “ great design” of the Axis States in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Middle East, and called for bolder plans to 
bring in the millions of loyal subjects in Africa and Asia 
to redress our disadvantage in European manpower. 
Others pressed for the fullest output of dive-bombers to 
break a way through for our tanks and soldiers, and for 
the fullest training of pilots to keep pace with the swelling 
tide of machines. One after another, Members urged that 
the sure prospect of a great offensive was needed, not only 
to win the war, but also to remove from the hearts and 
minds of the men already in the ranks that sense of bore- 
dom and depression which ate so deeply into the idle 
armies of France before the German onslaught. Several 
claimed, even after the stirring words of the Prime Min- 
ister, that there were signs, in crucial fields like propa- 
ganda and foreign policy, of the same “absence of positive- 
ness” and the same “element of indecision” that caused 
the Government of Mr Churchill’s predecessor to be found 
gravely wanting. 

No one could deny the validity of many of these criti- 
cisms. The war effort still lacks a War Cabinet. No 
observer of economic policy could claim that the resources 
of this country are yet being mobilised for the war on a 
scale sufficiently large and at a rate sufficiently swift to 
match the unconquerable spirit of Mr Churchill and the 


Priority for 


HE Select Committee on National Expenditure has, 

from the beginning of its existence, steadily refused to 
confine itself to the narrower, or Geddesian, definition of 
“ economy.” The Committee is, in fact, turning itself into 
what is so badly needed in wartime, a body of well- 
informed, responsible but disinterested critics of the de- 
partments. In its tenth report the Select Committee has 
opened to the public gaze one of the obscurer but most 
vital portions of wartime economic control. A community 
at war is faced with a shortage of all the factors of pro- 
duction, but it cannot permit the demand for materials 
and jabour to be accommodated to the supply of them by 
the normal method of rising prices. It must consequently 
provide some mechanism of deliberate rationing. 

In the jargon of bureaucracy, this whole set of prob- 
lems is known as priority, and it is dealt with as such in 
the Select Committee’s report. Actually, however, the name 
is misleading. Two quite separate procedures are involved; 
priority, properly speaking, describes only one of them, 
and that the less urgent. The first and most important task 
is that of rationing, or allocation. The way in which this 
differs from priority can be clearly illustrated by an ex- 
ample. The people of this country are at present rationed 
to 6 ounces of butter, margarine and cooking fats a week; 
that is to say, 6 ounces out of the total available weekly 
supply is allocated to each individual. But there is no pri- 
ority in the distribution of butter; no one has a right to 
get his 6 ounces before anybody else. In the case of mate- 
rials, on the other hand, both allocation and priority may 
be necessary. If there is a shortage of steel, it will be neces- 
sary to decide how much of it can be used for each of the 
competing requirements; and on top of this allocation, it 
may be necessary to say that certain of the approved pur- 
poses shall get their steel before others. Allocation, in 
fact, determines what shall be made; priority decides what 
shall be made first. This distinction has not always been 
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people he speaks for. Nor could any observer of politica] 
trends deny that a ferment of social ideas and ques. 
tionings is already at work which has not yet beep 
officially seen. It would be hard to refute the allegation 
that no signal diplomatic successes have yet beep 
achieved in any part of Europe, and it is certain that the 
one overwhelming factor working against Hitler and the 
Nazi regime, the hatred and resentment of the majority 
of the common peoples of the world, has not yet been 
harnessed to our aid for the enemy’s downfall. As Mr 
Churchill said, it is by deeds, not words, that we shall 
convince the world; and it is by deeds that we must cop. 
vince ourselves first. The Prime Minister’s leadership is q 
challenge to every man in authority under him. If ip 
every department of State there is quickly shown those 
qualities of faith, drive, ruthlessness and courage that 
the Prime Minister himself displays, then the eager spirit 
of the people will be justified in the event. 

In the ultimate achievement, one item may be all. 
important. Again and again on Tuesday, the Prime Min. 
ister pointed to the friendship of the United States of 
America, to the flow of aircraft and munitions from 
American factories, to the “ timely reinforcements ”’ at sea 
that we may now hope for and to the drawing together ip 
the defence of the western hemisphere of the English- 
speaking democracies. Mr Churchill’s sense of history in 
the making was never clearer than in his final words about 
Anglo-American co-operation. Here was no appeal for 
help, no propaganda—merely a fingerpost to the direction 
in which the two countries were being driven by their own 
vital interests and the logic of events. “I do not view the 
process (he said) with any misgivings . . . . No one could 
stop it. Let it roll on full flood, inexorable, irre- 
sistible, benignant, to broader lands and better days.” It 
is a brave leader who can look out from a country at death 
grips with its enemy to see visions like these, and he 
deserves a bold following. 


Munitions 


made as clearly as it should, and the Report of the Select 
Committee will perform a useful function, both for the 
departments and for the public, in keeping the two 
problems distinct. 

An elaborate machinery for priority (in the wider and 
looser meaning of the term) has been in existence since 
the outbreak of the war. There have been six Priority Sub- 
Committees, of which, however, only two are of major 
importance; these are the Materials and Production Sub- 
Committee and the Works and Buildings Sub-Committee. 
From these committees appeal could formerly be made to 
the Ministerial Priority Committee and, since May, to 
the Production Council. There is also a Central Priority 
Department. Colonel J. J. Liewellin, M.P., as Chairman 
of the Materials and Production Committee and as head 
of the Central Priority Department, is the lynch-pin of 
the whole structure. Hitherto, this machine has been very 
largely concerned with allocation rather than with priority. 
There was no priority at all until June of this year, and 
since then there has only been a general Priority of Pro- 
duction Direction which went no further than to notify 
to industry two short lists of very broad categories of 
munitions which were most urgently needed. Compared 
with the detailed system of priority certificates that 
became familiar in the last war, this is only the embryo 
of a priority system. Even allocation has not been carried 
very far, except perhaps in steel. In many cases, rationing 
has been left to the individual controls who, to judge by 
experience, have sometimes performed their task without 
very much regard for public policy or even for elementary 
consistency. The Central Priority Department, which was 
originally intended to administer the detailed and elaborate 
scheme that was foreseen before the war, has been left t0 
make work for itself. 

The Select Committee’s report is, in effect, a plea that 
a coherent system of allocation and priority should now be 
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brought into effect. There is a great deal to be said for the 
Committee’s recommendation that the Priority and Raw 
Materials Departments (the latter is now part of the 
Ministry of Supply) should be brought together under a 
responsible Minister or an autonomous Parliamentary Sec- 
retary. But it would surely be a major blunder to attach 
them, as the Committee suggests, to the Ministry of 
Defence; this would confuse fighting and production; it 
would confound economics and strategy. Priority is the 
weapon of economic planning, and the place for such a 
department, if it is to be separated from the Ministry of 
Supply, is surely in the closest dependence on the supreme 
economic Minister. If it were not for Mr Greenwood’s 
lamentable ineffectiveness, no other suggestion would 
stand a minute’s examination. 

The precise location in Whitehall of the Priority De- 
partment is, however, less important than the functions 
it is to perform. The Select Committee recommends that 
allocation—that is, the rationing of materials—should be 
centralised and applied to every material that is scarce 
enough to form a bottleneck in the process of production. 
Centralisation is not enough in itself. Hitherto the Priority 
Sub-Committees have apparently tried to do their work 
by the technique of the League of Nations—that is, in 
the main by the unanimous consent of a number of 
sovereign Ministries and only in very minor degree by 
the exercise of any arbitral decision. The Select Com- 
mittee has appreciated the weakness of this system, 
and it calls for “ an extra-Departmental body with powers 
to compel consuming Department, in cases.where future 
difficulties of supply are foreseen, to modify their speci- 
fications or their quantitative requirements in advance of 
these difficulties.” 

On the subject of priority, the Committee makes a valu- 
able distinction. There is need, in the first place, for a 
periodic priority direction—that is, an instruction issued 
by the War Cabinet to the Departments to regard given 
articles — such as aircraft, tanks or rifles—as of first 
urgency. This direction would presumably not be pub- 
lished and would stand for months at a time without 
alteration. In addition to this, however, there should be 
a system of priority grading, by which individual con- 
tracts which are delayed or obstructed could be given 
a specific priority. In other words, it is suggested that the 
priority certificate should not be attached automatically 
to all Government contracts (as was the system in the last 
war), but that it should be used as a special weapon for 
expediting the production of things that are most urgently 
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needed, applied only when and where they come up 
against difficulties. This priority grading would therefore 
have to be an elastic system, working in the very closest 
contact with the progressing organisations of the different 
Ministries and applied, wherever possible, by the Area 
organisations on the spot. A system of this sort would, 
incidentally, get over the difficulty (which is causing bad 
feeling at the moment) that while a category of munitions 
as a whole may deserve priority, each item in it may not. 
Aircraft may be more urgent than rifles; but the last 
aeroplane is not more urgent than the first rifle, and a 
particular order of steel for rifles may be considerably 
more urgent than a particular order of steel for aircraft. 

In this, and in many other departments of war econo- 
mics, the experience of the past twelve months has shown 
how much more effectively the Nazis have planned (basing 
themselves, as often as not, on British models from the 
last war) than the British Civil Service. The German sys- 
tem of priority is built up on two principles, both of which 
have hitherto been lacking in this country: the funda- 
mental planning is done centrally and by compulsion exer- 
cised on the Ministries as much as on private industry; 
but the detailed administration is very widely decentral- 
ised. In this country, by contrast, we have created impos- 
ing machinery, but either given it no powers or allowed 
it to shrink from using powers that are nominally in its 
possession. We have been obsessed with the committee 
technique and, wherever possible, have discarded the cen- 
tral, coherent, compulsory plan in favour of muddling 
through by the opposing pressures of departmental in- 
terests. The great Ministries refuse, on principle, to be 
instructed by any inter-Departmental body, still less by 
an extra-Departmental staff. So we continue to fight our 
economic war with the infantry, the cavalry and the artil- 
lery negotiating with each other about their respective 
tasks. 

The detailed and laborious work involved in allocation 
and priority is perhaps a less glamorous aspect of the 
general need for economic co-ordination than the formu- 
lation of high policy. But the very rudimentary state of 
such an essential weapon of contro! possibly illustrates 
more clearly than any defects of policy the need for an 
Economic General Staff, for it is competent staff work 
and not theorising that is needed for an effective priority 
policy. The Select Committee’s report suggests the 
machinery by which it could be obtained. The fate of its 
recommendations will be an effective test of Mr 
Greenwood. 


Turkey and Greece 


OR the last week Italy has sought a quarrel with 
Greece. The murder of an Albanian bandit, Daut 
Hoggia, twisted by Italy into the political murder by 
Greeks of an Albanian patriot, gave the dispute its point 
of departure; but Italy went from demanding extradition 
to uttering fiery threats over the treatment of the 
“oppressed ” Albanian minority in Greece, to suggestions 
that the Greek dictator, General Metaxas, was “ manipula- 
lating Greek neutrality” in a sense favourable to the 
British and to hints that Italy could only be “ satisfied ” 
by the cession of Corfu together with its hinterland of 
Yanina. Finally, Italy crowned the whole movement of 
protest and fury by an unprovoked attack on her neigh- 
bour. The Greek destroyer Helle was torpedoed off 
Tinos on August 15th, and the attack was followed up 
next day by bombing attacks on two Greek cargo ships. 
Although it is still uncertain whether Italy will follow 
up the quarrel to the logical conclusion of hostilities, the 
Whole incident is a reminder of the uncertainty of the 
Political situation in the Eastern Mediterranean. Until 
the entry of Italy into the war and the collapse of France, 
In no part of the potential battlefield was the outlook more 
favourable to the Allies. Greece had accepted our guar- 
antee with gratitude, and the combined pressure of the 
Axis and Russia was not able to separate Turkey from 
her Franco-British alliance during the autumn of 1939. 


Political friendship was reinforced by closer economic 
relations. Alone among the Balkan States, Greece and 
Turkey were able in the first months of the war to reduce 
their dependence upon the German market, and, with the 
help of our credits, were increasing their trade with the 
West. Even the military situation was not unpromising, 
with France’s large army in Syria and important units in 
Tunis, the Egyptian army, the fighting quality of the 
Turks and the number of naval bases at the disposal of 
the French and British fleets in Greek and Turkish waters. 

That Hitler feared the spread of the war to the South- 
East was evident in his desire for the preservation of 
Balkan peace. It is doubtful whether the Allies could have 
held a Balkan line, but even if they had been thrust back 
into the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, a Near 
Eastern front would have been created and the great 
Syrian army drawn into the struggle before it was 
immobilised by France’s collapse. As it was, the military 
situation deteriorated considerably once Italy had entered 
the war. After a week’s deliberation, Turkey decided on 
continued non-belligerency and invoked the “escape” 
clause of the Treaty of Ankara, Protocol 2, which estab- 
lished her right to abstain from any action which might 
involve her in hostilities with Russia. The Syrian and 
Tunisian armies withdrew from the struggle and the 
British fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean was left in a 
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less comfortable strategic position than had been expected. 
From the Axis standpoint, the time had therefore come 
to put an end to Britain’s pre-eminence in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and all the Axis manceuvres of the last 
months in ‘Turkey and Greece, culminating in the recent 
Italian outburst, have had one purpose only, to break both 
the Turks’ alliance with Britain and the British guarantee to 
Greece and to incorporate them in Europe’s “ new order.” 

The first obstacle is the manifest unwillingness of 
Greece and Turkey to come to heel. General Metaxas, by 
virtue of his German training and his authoritarian 
temper, has been accused of Nazi sympathies. If so, they 
are not powerful enough to counteract his antipathy for 
Hitler’s Axis partner, and Italy’s attempt to secure the 
abandonment of the British guarantee has met with a 
definite refusal. In Turkey, the tradition of resistance is 
far stronger. Ataturk has only been dead two years, and 
the time has not been long enough to modify his legacy 
of vigorous administration and independent foreign 
policy. Moreover, Turkey is profoundly distrustful of any 
Axis “new order.” Politically, Turkey’s system, neither 
liberal nor authoritarian and based on an_ illiterate. 
peasantry, is not susceptible to the refinements of Axis pro- 
paganda, while in the economic sphere the Turks have a 
shrewd suspicion that the only hope of developing 
their industrial re- 
sources lies in keeping 
clear of the Lebens- 
raum of powerful and 
predatory neighbours. 

Germany’s old policy 
in the Balkans and 
more recently in France 
makes it clear that her 
economic new order is 
a colonial system of 
primary producers feed- 
ing the German indus- 
trial machine. But Tur- 
key has ambitions to 
become the first indus- 
trialised nation of the 
Near East. As the tex- 
tile mills at Kayseri and 
the iron and steel plant 
at Karabiik develop 
their output and new 
industries are estab- 
lished, Turkey hopes to 
increase her trade in the 
vast undeveloped markets of the Near East. Her isolation 
after the collapse of France and the difficulties in the way of 
trade with Britain have led her to intensify her efforts. At 
the end of July, a Commission left for Basra to discover 
ways and means of developing Turkey’s trade with the 
lands beyond the Persian Gulf; shorily afterwards the 
railway authorities of Turkey, Iraq and Iran met to dis- 
cuss international co-operation and the fixing of freight 
rates, a reminder of the potential importance of railways 
in Near Eastern trade now that the last section of the 
Istanbul-Baghdad-Basra railway is complete. 

Yet even if Greece and Turkey were far more com- 
placent towards the Axis, another obstacle would still 
remain, the unsolved riddle of Russia’s attitude. Russia is 
only indirectly concerned with Greece, but Turkey lies 
within the traditional Russian sphere of influence, and 
nothing in Russia’s behaviour since the Montreux Con- 
vention of 1936 suggests that she has abandoned the old 
imperial desire to control the Dardanelles. The root of 
Russia’s objection to Turkey’s alliance with the Allies was 
the possibility that they, in order to implement their 
guarantee to Roumania, would secure Turkey’s consent to 
the passage of warships into the Black Sea, and last 
October Turkey’s attempts to negotiate a Black Sea pact 
compatible with her Allied obligations broke on Russia’s 
insistence that the Straits should be closed to all non- 
riverain States. After M. Sarajoglu’s fruitless visit to 
Moscow, Russo-Turkish relations lost their old cordiality, 
and, in spite of Turkey’s invocation of Protocol 2 when 
Italy entered the war, in spite of the fact that Roumania’s 
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voluntary abandonment of the Allied guarantee has re. 
moved the immediate point of friction, M. Molotoy’s 
reference to Turkey in his recent speech was unconciliatory, 

Germany is largely responsible for this coolness, for ; it 
is part of her political strategy designed to drive Britain 
from the Eastern Mediterranean. The Turkish problem js 
especially urgent, since a reconciliation between Russia and 
Turkey might make possible the policy which M. Sara- 
joglu has in the past courageously declared to be his own, 
that of making Turkey a bridge between her two powerful 
friends, a project behind which Germany can discern the 
everlasting nightmare of the war on two fronts. Russia’s 
physical proximity is so great and Britain’s Near Easterm 
striking power is—even if only temporarily—so reduced 
that if Germany can create a situation in which Russia 
makes good relations with Turkey dependent on the 
abandonment of the British alliance, Turkey may well 
prefer Russia’s uncertain favours. And Germany at a 
stroke will have destroyed another stronghold of British 
influence in the Near East and banished Bismarck’s 
cauchemar des coalitions. 

Germany’s efforts to drive a wedge between Russia and 
Turkey have been intensified in recent weeks. Early in 
July came the German release of M. Massigli’s despatch 
to M. Daladier, which, doctored by Germany, suggested 
that during the Fin- 
nish war Turkey was 
accomplice to a pro 
posed Allied attack on 
Baku. This step was 
followed by a virulent 
attack on M. Sarajoglu, 
and towards the end of 
July Berlin circulated 
rumours that Russia 
had sent Turkey an 
ultimatum on the con- 
trol of the Dardanelles. 
Although all the charges 
were refuted and their 
origins clearly estab 
lished by M. Saydam 
before the Kamutay, 
they have made some 
impression on the etern- 
ally suspicious mind of 
Moscow, and Turkey 
must walk delicately if 
she is to avoid an open 
breach. 

Although the methods are different, the attempt to make 
Greece abandon her British guarantee runs parallel with 
the drive to force Turkey out of her British alliance. And 
in both cases the limiting factor is Russia. Germany will 
not risk a Balkan war to please the Italian dictator, and 
Italy’s apologies to Greece after the bombing of the 
Greek merchant ships suggest that the pressure on Greece 
to abandon her guarantee will go no further than the 
threat of war. But a mere threat would be effective only 
if Greece were. isolated, and Greece has not only her 
British guarantee and the British Navy, but a Pact of 
Mutual Assistance with Turkey as well. It is very um 
likely that Turkey would enter hostilities at this point 
without some understanding with Russia, and the fact that 
the Turkish Press is loud in declarations that Turkey will 
intervene if fighting breaks out enggoete that Russia is 
not interested in Italy’s imperial dream. 

It is, therefore, possible that the Greek incident will 
not involve the Eastern Mediterranean in war. However 
much the Axis may desire to see Britain excluded, they 
cannot do so by measures which involve the risk of con- 
flict with Turkey, and Turkey’s active intervention 18 
always possible, short of an absolute Russian veto. Thus 
Daut Hoggia and the Helle incident may well be a species 
of ballon d’essai, to test how far Russia’s hostility t0 
Britain and Turkey’s dependence upon Russian goodwill 
have gone. And if the incident subsides we shall see 8 
new Axis campaign to fan Russia’s ill-will towards us and, 
by means of Russia’s distrust, to break our alliance with 
Turkey. 
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NOTES OF 


Parliament Adjourns 


Parliament has adjourned for two weeks’ holiday after 
four months of strenuous endeavour to pluck safety out of 
defeat and order out of chaos. This has been the most im- 

rtant four months in our political history since the autumn 
of 1931. It began with the splitting of the smug party rule 
of the directors and the elevation to the highest office of a 
dissident Conservative whose leadership the official Conserva- 
tive Party still does not prefer to that of Mr Chamberlain. It 
has seen all the military and administrative arrangements for 
a state of siege made and put into operation, and it has wit- 
nessed the first real attempt since 1918 to make effective use 
of the nation’s resources for war. In history it may go down 
as the period in which the British people came first to the 
brink of disaster and then were saved by their own exertions. 
Yet, even though Ministers and Members will leave West- 
minster with outstanding aerial victories fresh in their minds, 
victories that have visibly shaken the Nazi power, the danger 
has by no means passed. It has still to reach its height, and it 
would be time ill spent if the next fortnight went by without 
some assessment of what has still to be done to complete the 
political revolution which was begun in May. 


* 


It was begun in haste and peril, The Cabinet chosen to 
serve with Mr Churchill was a compromise between factions, 
an improvisation. The new men who came in to mould a 
national war effort overnight did not find their surroundings 
free from the old condemned ways and prejudices. The new 
order did not replace the old. It was grafted on to it. There 
was no time, perhaps, to do otherwise, and even in the days 
of its greatest unity the proceedings of Parliament have been 
chequered by smouldering resentments. The result of May 
was a popular revolt. It found its leader in Mr Churchill, but 
it has still to find its match in Whitehall and Westminster. 
Individual Ministers have done well, immeasurably better in 
some respects than their predecessors, but even in their ranks 
there has been timidity and a worried disinclination to break 
through the crusted habits of a decade of narrow-minded 
administration. Parliament has played its part of vigilance 
with spirit and responsibility. But neither in the Cabinet 
room nor in the House of Commons has there appeared any 
clear conception of the bold programme of democracy that 
the people of England are fighting for or of the fact that they 
are ready to sacrifice everything to defend their country and 
its liberties. The atmosphere of the board room still lingers, 
and the cry of “ Liberty, equality and fraternity ” which the 
people of England took up when Frenchmen let it fall is still 
somewhat muffled. Mr Churchill promised the people 
“blood, sweat, tears and toil.” While the danger lasts they ask 
for nothing less for everyone 


* * * 


The New Major-Generals 


As in Cromwell’s time, the country has been 
mapped out into districts, each under the charge of an officer 
not popularly elected, but appointed by the Government. 
Early in 1939, Regional Commissioners were appointed to 
Co-ordinate the civil defence services of the various local 
authorities covered by their jurisdiction. Later, their offices 
were made the basis of shadow governments to operate if 
central government from Whitehall should become impossible 
Owing to the war. For the first nine months of the war these 
Regional Commissioners and their staffs remained shadowy, 
but at the end of May, when invasion became a possibility, a 
regulation was put into force conferring executive powers on 
the Commissioners in districts declared defence areas. 
Everybody in these districts has to obey the directions of the 
Commissioner concerned, for the purpose of dealing with an 
actual or apprehended enemy attack, and he may restrict the 
Movement of persons into the area. The first defence areas 
Were strips along the coast from Berwick-on-Tweed to Wey- 
mouth; and in these areas the Commissioners have made 
Various orders relating to the curfew, access to beaches and 
fstricting visitors. Last Monday, all Great Britain was de- 
Clared a defence area. The Regional Commissioners, there- 
fore, have the powcrs conferred on them by the regulation 
Over the whole population, but although the directions made 
in the early defence areas are unaffected, it is not intended 
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that similar or additional restrictions should be imposed on 
the rest of the country unless the military situation demands 
them. 


* 


In addition to their powers under the defence areas regula- 
tion, the Commissioners have been given power, under 
another regulation, to make byelaws for their regions, if cir- 
cumstances make them necessary. These byelaws are, in effect, 
local Defence Regulations, for they may be made for any 
purpose authorised by the Emergency Powers Acts of 1939 
and 1940. By this regulation, therefore, the Commissioners 
are given virtually complete executive powers, though they 
may not make a byelaw rendering any offence punishable 
by death; and it has already been announced that the divi- 
sional food officers, in a period of extreme emergency, will 
exercise locally the powers of the Minister of Food under 
the instructions of the Regional Commissioners. Although the 
Commissioners were quickly dubbed dictators when they were 
first appointed, they still have their Cromwell. In exercising 
any powers conferred on them by the defence areas regula- 
tion, they are subject to the control of the Minister of Home 
Security. He must also approve any byelaw made under the 
other regulation before it is put into force; unless communi- 
cations make this approval impracticable, in which case the 
Commissioner may enforce an essential byelaw and obtain 
the Minister’s approval as soon as possible. The real dictator, 
if central government breaks down, is, therefore, Sir John 
Anderson—and it is to military needs, as interpreted by the 
military commanders, that he, in turn, must defer. But the 
organisations of the Regional Commissioners have a greater 
importance than the provision of a makeshift Government. 
They are an experiment in regionalism, which will be studied 
with interest when the whole system of local government is 
reviewed, as it must be, after the war. 


* * * 


Defending the West 


Mr Churchill’s vision of a new era of collaboration 
between the great democracies of the Western World is more 
securely based than many political visions. This week has 
seen an extraordinary advance in the practical task of making 
collaboration effective by creating the necessary machinery. 
All the Allies’ efforts to help neutrals in Europe were 
stultified by their unwillingness to compromise their neutrality 
by engaging in the essential preliminary to joint action— 
military conversations. The United States and Canada have 
decided not to fall into the same pit and on August 18th 
President Roosevelt and Mr Mackenzie King met together 
and agreed to the setting up of a “ permanent joint board 
of defence.” The function of the board will be to discuss the 
scope and nature of the defence plans necessary to achieve 
the security of the whole North American land mass which, 
if Mr Bullitt’s diagnosis is to be believed, is in as great a 
danger of invasion to-day as was France a year ago. The 
agreement was barely announced when Mr Churchill, in his 
great speech on Tuesday, confirmed what had hitherto been 
rumour—that Great Britain was ready to place defence 
facilities in the Western Hemisphere at the disposal of the 
United States and that President Roosevelt was ready to 
open discussions with the Government of Britain, Canada 
and Newfoundland. However, both Mr Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have gone out of their way not to con- 
firm another and almost equally persistent rumour, that 
Britain will receive a guid pro quo either in the sale to 
Britain of over-age American destroyers or in the patrolling 
of Canadian waters by American destroyers and the setting 
free of British squadrons for use at home. The Department 
of Justice has, it is true, gone into the legal aspects of the 
sale of destroyers, but in the United States public opinion 
is still uncertain about the advisability of the transfer and 
Congress is, as usual, well to the rear of public opinion. 
On the other hand, there is in Britain the feeling that any 
suggestion that we were exchanging our territory for over- 
age warships would play straight into Goebbel’s hands. If, 
finally, an arrangement is reached, it will be kept entirely 
separate from the present question of the American leases. 
There is naturally some speculation on the location of the 
bases and the terms of the arrangement. On August 21st, a 
long discussion was held between the various departments of 
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State in Washington and reports suggest that the form of 
procedure likely to be adopted is that of President Theodore 
Roosevelt when the naval base of Guantanamo Bay was leased 
to the United States while Cuba retained the titular 
sovereignty. The bases which will come under consideration 
have not yet been fixed upon, but Trinidad is spoken of as a 
likely beginning. Pan-American Airways have an important 
civil air base there already and Port of Spain provides un- 
limited harbour space with coal aiid bunkering facilities for 
vessels of any size and secure protection against hurricanes. 
Other possibilities are the Bahamas, where there is another 
Pan-American air base, but much poorer naval facilities; Ber- 
muda with a subsidised British airport; or, in the Canadian 
area, Halifax with its ten square miles of anchorage for the 
largest ships and its link with the United States railway 
system; Newfoundland, where the Botwood seaplane base 
and the subsidiary stations of Gander Lake and Hattie’s 
Camp form one of the Empire’s most important air bases; 
and Vancouver which possesses an important airport (the 
terminal for Trans-Canadian services from Ottawa) and a 
large protected harbour which can accommodate ocean-going 
vessels of any size. The bases will probably be taken over 
severally, but nothing that has so far emerged from the dis- 
cussions suggests any order of choice. The vital strategic 
importance of the Panama Canal points to a beginning in the 
Caribbean, while the new joint Defence Board may encourage 
a start off the coasts of Canada. 


* * * 


Mr Willkie’s Progress 


Mr Wendell Willkie’s nomination as the Republican 
Party’s candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
was a triumph of personality rather than a victory for any 
very clearly defined set of principles. The lines of his cam- 
paign have, however, been made clearer by the eloquent and 
forceful speech with which he formally accepted the nomina- 
tion on August 17th. There was no half-hearted or purely 
captious criticism of the New Deal in Mr Willkie’s speech, 
and he is not making the mistake that Mr Landon made four 
years ago of putting himself before the country merely as a 
milder Roosevelt. It is clear that there is a real conflict 
of philosophies and political practices before the American 
public for decision in November, but Mr Willkie is evidently 
determined to avoid falling into the trap of courting the 
Isolationist vote. He has specifically reaffirmed Mr Roose- 
velt’s promise to extend to the opponents of force the 
material resources of the American nation, In the field of 
foreign affairs, in fact, Mr Willkie’s line of criticism lies 
not against the President’s policies but against his manner of 
executing them. Mr Willkie claims that he will be a more 
effective opponent of the Nazis than Mr Roosevelt has been. 
All this, of course, makes the most excellent reading for the 
citizens of beleaguered Britain, though it is difficult to avoid 
a certain amount of suspicious doubt when Mr Willkie 
attacks the President for the “ inflammatory statements ” he 
has made on many occasions against the Dictators. It is not 
merely that this criticism ignores the great moral effect that 
Mr Roosevelt’s statements have had—an effect which should 
not be derided merely because it failed to prevent the out- 
break of war; the real danger is that this line of argument 
might provide an entering wedge for those leanings towards 
appeasement of the Nazis which are present among the 
sections of opinion who form Mr Willkie’s most devoted 
supporters, however absent they may be from his own mind. 
A campaign based upon criticism of Mr Roosevelt for 
“dabbling in inflammatory statements and manufactured 
panics” might without much difficulty lead to an admini- 
stration of foreign policy in which “I dare not” consistently 
waited upon “I would,” 


* 


So much depends upon American decisions in the next few 
months that it is right to give voice to these suspicions; 
but it is equally right to record that they received very 
little support from the remainder of Mr Willkie’s speech, 
and, if his criticism of Mr Roosevelt’s speeches does not 
mean that he will tone America’s policy down to accord 
with its military weakness but that he will raise the strength 
of the armed forces to the level of the policy, then the sus- 
picions fall to the ground. And it is a point which must work 
very strongly in Mr Willkie’s favour that though he expressed 
the conventional belief that his policy would not involve 
America in hostilities, he specifically refused to commit him- 
self against war. “In the defence of America, I should not 
hesitate to stand for war.” The speech was frank, sincere, 
and successful. Mr Willkie evidently has the real gift of the 
statesman, that of stating his own mind without fear or 
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favour and enhancing his own popularity by so doing. His 
campaign has started well; the traditional feeling againgt a 
third-term has been increased by the autocratic methods 
employed by Mr Roosevelt or his henchmen at the Demg. 
cratic Convention at Chicago last month, and Mr Willkie js 
receiving the public support of many prominent Democrats 
The public support of the “best people” is, perhaps, of 
dubious value to a candidate whose opponent is deliberately 
appealing to the “under-privileged”; but what is mor 
ominious for Mr Roosevelt is the progress that Mr Willkie js 
making in the Southern States whose Democratic solidarity js 
the traditional bulwark of the President’s party. It is far tog 
soon to make prophecies with any assurance, and Mr Willkie’ 
popularity may wane as the novelty of his sudden emergeng 
wears off. But Mr Roosevelt clearly has on his hands the 
stiffest fight of his whole career. 


* * * 


Fortunes of War in Africa 


The British have evacuated Somaliland. From the day 
the Italian invasion was launched it was clear that without 
large and immediate reinforcements the handful of troops 
in our colony could not hope to hold an attack backed by 
a far superior mass of men and equipment. Evacuation could 
do us no strategic harm—lItaly would simply advance toa 
sea controlled by us—but the harm to our prestige is 
obvious and has undoubtedly been heightened by a clumsy 
piece of propaganda which suggested in the thick of the 
short campaign that we were trying to offer really serious 
resistance whereas delaying tactics to cover a complete 
evacuation was the essence of our retreat. This distortion 
of news gave the Italians a measure of success which need 
10t have been and indeed was not theirs. Effective resistance 
was impossible from the day on which General Legentil- 
homme was replaced at Djibuti by General Germain, th 
Vichy nominee. General Legentilhomme was apparently 
ready to co-operate, and made it fairly clear that although 
he could take no initiative, he would offer no resistance if 
his British neighbour were to “ensure the security” of the 
French colony. Since no step was taken the Italians delayed 
their attack until General Germain was installed, then 
occupied Zeila without resistance and advanced towards 
Berbera in the rear of the British army. It is, perhaps, rele- 
vant to ask why the collaboration of the friendly French 
Officials was allowed to go by default and why our general 
policy of non-intervention in French colonial affairs had to 
extend to a case in which non-intervention was actually 
unwelcome. However, damaging though the loss of Somali- 
land undoubtedly is to our prestige, the position on th 
Libyan frontier offers a certain compensation. The shelling 
of Fort Capuzzo, which drove Italy to evacuate the fort, 
appears to be yet another of those finely conceived and 
firmly executed exploits for which the Navy is justly 
nowned, while the combined action of the Fleet and th 
Fleet Air Arm added a bag of 11 Italian aircraft to th 
original achievement. There is evidence to suggest that 
as a result Graziani has been obliged to alter the disposi- 
tions of his troops and to postpone the attack on Egypt. 
Thus we have yet another indication of the effectiveness of 
the offensive. It is vital that it should be maintained. 


The Fate of Roumania 


On August 16th the delegates chosen by Roumania and 
Hungary to negotiate the redrawing of the Roumaniat- 
Hungarian frontier met in the Palace of Culture at Turn 
Severin. The Hungarians presented their demands, and the 
conference adjourned until August 18th to await Roumanias 
reaction. On August 18th, the Roumanian reply was received 
and discussions continued on into the night. Then in th 
early hours of August 20th the conference again adjourned, 
this time without fixing a day for reassembly. The negotii 
tions are thus at a standstill, though it is still too early to say 
whether the standstill is, in fact, a deadlock. Left to them- 
selves, the two countries would never have emerged from th 
state of deadlock in which they have been immobilised sinc 
1919. Only the combined efforts of the Axis and Russia have 
shaken them by fear and cupidity to come to the conference 
table. Whether Germany, having got them there, will allow 
them to repeat the old comedy is doubtful. Behind the nego 
tiations lies the ever-present reminder of the Diktat, and it 
a gamble for either state to assume that they will fare bettet 
on Germany’s terms than on those which they can arrange 
between themselves. Nevertheless, Germany’s intervention W 
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almost certainly be necessary. Hungary appears to be claim- 
ing two-thirds of ‘l'ransylvania. King Carol could not cede 
so much and still preserve a remnant of prestige. Dr Maniu 
has again issued a manifesto, this time condemning all those 
who accept further dismemberment as traitors to their 
country, and the leader of the Roumanian delegation, a dis- 
tinguished Transylvanian, M. Valfian Pop, has until now 
associated himself with the intransigent party. On the other 
hand, Hungary cannot content herself with Roumania’s 
counter offer—the cession of certain frontier districts coupled 
with an exchange of population—and her insistence on re- 
ceiving her full claim will only be increased now that Bul- 
garia is to secure the whole of the South Dobrudja. 


* 


Bulgaria’s negotiations have gone far more smoothly, for 
the settlement is straightforward and presents few of the 
economic and ethnic difficulties which baffle the most honest 
negotiator in the case of Transylvania. The Roumanians 
were, it is true, unwilling to sacrifice the towns of Balcic 
where Queen Marie's heart is buried, or Silistria, which con- 
trols a strategic point in the Danube bridge of Cerna- 
yoda; but the Bulgarians refused to come to Craiova to 
negotiate, unless their claim to the whole of the South 
Dobrudja was conceded in principle. The Roumanian Gov- 
emment, desiring tec come to terms with their southern 
neighbours before facing the intransigent Magyars, waived 
their objections, and on August 19th Roumanian and Bul- 
garian delegates opened negotiations in Craiovo, Two days 
later agreement was reached. The 1912 frontier is to be re- 
stored, Roumania will repatriate the Roumanian minority 
in the new Bulgaria, the occupation is to be carried out at 
once, while a fortnight will be left to clear up the economic 
settlement. Thus there will be no need in the case of Bulgaria 
for the imposition of a Diktat from Berlin, and the Nazis 
are doubtless congratulating themselves on having rounded 
an awkward corner. Russia has been at work in Bulgaria for 
weeks past, urging the Government not to accept too pre- 
cipitate a settlement and endeavouring to encourage intran- 
sigence in both countries. Roumania’s acceptance of the neces- 
sity of cession is thus a victory for Berlin, and her com- 
pliance will be largely advertised as the result of German 
diplomacy. Bulgaria will find herself saddled with an 
uncomfortable obligation, while Russia must, it seems, register 
acheck. The acquisition of new territory will reinforce the 
authority of Bulgaria’s predominantly pro-German Govern- 
ment among the people, yet Russia’s whole scheme of securing 
a Dobrudjan corridor from Bessarabia to Bulgaria depends on 
the subservience of Sofia. In its present form, there is nothing 
in the Bulgarian settlement to prevent Germany from estab- 
lishing rigid military control of what is left of Roumania’s 
Black Sea coast, including the left bank of the Danube. 
Russia may intervene to assert her influence, but the indirect 
methods her diplomacy has employed in Sofia and Bucharest 
in recent weeks suggest that Russia can no more risk a Balkan 
war and a possible conflict with a powerful neighbour than 
can Germany. 


* * * 


Lull in the Far East 


Whatever the reasons for the recent outburst of anti- 
British feeling in Japan, there are signs that either the joint 
failure of Italy and Germany to launch an effective Blitzkrieg, 
or British counter-arrests of Japanese citizens, or the with- 
drawal of British troops from Shanghai have induced a 
more reasonable frame of mind. The anti-British demon- 
strations have died down as “ spontaneously ” as they arose, 
and Australia’s decision to appoint Sir John Latham as first 
Australian Minister to Japan has been well received. The 
choice of a man who made himself popular in Japan when 
leading the Australian mission to Japan in 1934 created a 
g00d impression. The sudden spurt of goodwill may be 
sufficient to reconcile Japan to two distinct setbacks in her 
advance towards East Asian monopoly. After the withdrawal 
last week of the British forces from Shanghai, Japan claimed 
the right to take over all the defence zones previously policed 
by Britain. But Britain and the United States were deter- 
mined that, if possible, American control should be estab- 
lished, especially in the central business area where Japanese 
Policing would give Japan a precious weapon against the 
foreign interests. Negotiations took place on August 16th and 
17th. Had Italy sided with Japan, deadlock would have been 
the result. Italy, however, refrained from voting, and Japan 
was defeated by the British and American vote. Although the 
Japanese refuse Officially to recognise the settlement, the 
business area has been handed over to the United States 
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marines, and Japan has to content herself with the area 
adjoining Hongkew. On top of this setback came the 
report that the Vichy Government had refused to consider 
the concession of air and naval bases in Indo-China and the 
passage of Japanese troops to the Chinese frontier. Japan’s 
reactions are not yet known, but the Foreign Office’s in- 
terest in the lease of British bases in the Western Hemisphere 
suggests that the Japanese may try to establish a precedent. 


* * * 


No Food for Germany 


No food is to pass the blockade to German-controlled 
Europe. The Allied Governments, Poland, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium, are agreed with Mr Churchill that to enable the 
Germans to divert still more resources to war production 
would be even more damaging to their unhappy countries’ 
cause than the privations which will be imposed upon them 
by German rationing and robbery. In Sweden, a lone neutral 
in the North, blockaded only by Germany, the British re- 
fusal to add fuel to the Nazi war machine is freely applauded 
as realistic and just. In the United States, too, the bulk of 
opinion does not support Mr Hoover’s well-intentioned plan 
to adopt and maintain German Europe. A country which has 
proclaimed a total blockade of Britain, as Germany did 
almost simultaneously with Mr Hoover’s proposal, and 
maintains that no ship is safe, not even the United States 
refugee vessel American Legion, in mined waters, can hardly 
claim passage for “ mercy” ships to its own blockaded pre- 
serves. An “empire” built and maintained by loot and 
plunder cannot appeal to humanity with any force. Nazi pro- 
paganda to open the trade channels with North America was 
well timed but ill founded, and there are signs that it has 
fallen flat. The world has placed the onus of Europe’s 
sufferings upon Europe’s ravager. 


* * * 


World Economy 


It is the economy of the world outside Europe, and 
not its humanity, that is shocked by the British ban on trade 
with the German-occupied territories. Producers in the Allied 
Empires and in the Americas will have more to sell than 
they can dispose of in the markets left to them. Their pockets 
are put in danger, and this is the only firm foundation that 
German baying against the British blockade has got. On 
Tuesday, Mr Churchill pointed the -way to redress their 
grievance. Not primarily for their sake, but for the sake of 
the hungry in Europe, he spoke of the need to gather to- 
gether and maintain actual stocks of food to hasten in when 
the Germans are driven out. Only in this way can sympathy 
be made more than pious talk. The food is available in 
surpluses all over the world, and the only problem is how 
to buy and store it. It is a perennial problem, even in peace- 
time, when sharply fluctuating demand, dipping and soaring 
prices and widely varying harvests place primary producers 
in constant jeopardy. The plan to buy and store now in war- 
time is precisely the plan which Mr St. Clare Grondona, 
who addressed the Royal Empire Society on the subject last 
week, has advocated for years. His scheme, for a British Cor- 
poration to stabilise prices by buying freely for store at a 
fixed price and selling from store at a fixed selling price, has 
the disadvantage of being based on a single country. But in 
its present wartime form the problem is clearly one for many 
nations, and in its solution the United States could satisfy the 
high purposes of Mr Hoover without feeding the aggression 
of Hitler. 
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The United States can buy up the surpluses of its own 
growers; and it has already given birth to a scheme to 
finance and market the surpluses of its American neighbours. 
In the British Empire producers can reasonably look to the 
Dominion and British Governments to finance what they 
cannot sell. It is mainly a question of place, where to carry 
and store the stocks without engaging precious shipping 
space, and it would fit in well with the decentralised pattern 
of the Imperial war effort if the stocks—of metals and 
materials as well as foodstuffs—were held as reserves in 
scattered strategic centres, in Canada, Africa, India and Aus- 
tralasia. The part which Britain can play in assembling and 
storing reserves from non-Empire sources is limited by con- 
siderations of foreign exchange rather than by shipping space; 
to drain away our reserves would be damaging. There is no 
reason, however, why Britain and the United States, in col- 
laboration, should not safeguard the pockets of all the primary 
producers cut off from Europe. As the Financial News has 
emphasised this week, the United States has excess gold in 
abundance to solve the purely financial problem, and the real 
question is not to guarantee the purchasing power of the 
primary producers, but to secure their purchases, to make 
sure that they can buy and get the goods they need. 


* * * 


The RG6le of Exports 


The problem of buying up surplus primary products and 
then supplying primary producers with their manufactured 
requirements is an exercise in economic collaboration, and 
should fit in precisely with Britain’s new campaign for more 
exports. In July, exports, valued at £33 millions, were £5 
millions below June and £11 millions below July, 1939 
Because of the collapse of Europe, exports of coal, iron and 
steel goods, machinery, vehicles, cotton and woollen goods 
fell, and it is across the Atlantic and the Pacific that the new 
campaign looks. The United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion is to operate in more places than the Balkans and have 
greater scope and resources. If it also has special powers and 
Government aid to press its wares it may do good work 
Exporters can now insure through the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department against rises in insurance and freight 
on their current contracts. This is a start. Exporting is a 
munitions industry, and with generous assistance and bold 
direction from the Government it may assist equally in 
bringing victory to Britain and economic contentment to 
Britain’s friends overseas, 


* * * 


A Timely Revolt 


In May railway charges were increased by 10 per cent. 
On Monday next, the Charges Consultative Committee is 
due to hold an inquiry in order to advise the Minister of 
Transport about a further proposed increase amounting to 
74 per cent.of pre-war rates. The storm of indignation aroused 
by this announcement was first directed simply against the 
inequity and inexpediency of the fresh increase itself; the 
cost of living would be onerously raised for poor travellers; 
and industrial costs would inevitably go up. Now the protest 
has been taken deeper. It is realised that the real target should 
be, not this particular increase, but rather the system of rail- 
way finance which makes it possible to propose the increase 
—indeed, which makes it impossible to refuse it, since all the 
railway companies have to do is to prove that the cost of 
working under wartime conditions has risen by a further 
£15 millions a year. The fact is that there is no limit to 
the demands that can be made under the agreement of last 
February; any increase in working costs due to the war must 
be balanced by higher charges, without any reference at all 
to the greatly increased volume of traffic, also due to the war. 
It was a sound realisation of the fundamental absurdity of the 
railway companies being empowered by the Government to 
gain both on the swings and on the roundabouts that led a 
representative body of railway users in the London Transport 
area to press this week, not only for a postponement of the 
forthcoming inquiry, but also for an end to the railway agree- 
ment itself. The Minister of Transport, scenting danger, has 
promised every effort to raise the extra £15 millions in some 
other way. But this will not do. The public must not be left 
as the railways’ legally established milch cow; and railway 
workers, who find wage increases easy to negotiate now that 
the companies can always go to the railway users for the 
money, may perhaps realise that the bulk of railway pas- 
sengers are working people themselves. 
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A Bolder Scrap Policy 


The national appeal for scrap appears to be bringing oy 
substantial quantities of railings as well as of implements and 
objects of all kinds which have been rusting in the back. 
yards and in the cellar. But as the supply of this “ goodwill ” 
Scrap may soon be exhausted, the steel industry may soop 
have to rely for additional material on the mass of old and 
derelict structures, such as factories, bridges, railway lines 
abandoned pitgear, which have outlived their usefulness A 
month ago, Mr Herbert Morrison pointed out in a statement 
on the scrap situation that arrangements had been made for 
the preparation of a comprehensive survey of this “ demo. 
lition” scrap. There are no indications that this work has 
made much progress; moreover, a survey alone does not 
bring forth the material. The reason is to be found partly jn 
the adherence to the pre-war system, by which Prices are 
fixed at some dozen main consuming points, Under this 
system the incentive to collect scrap diminishes with its dis. 
tance from the centres of consumption. This difficulty could 
be overcome by a revision of this system designed to stimu. 
late the collection of scrap in outlying districts. Another 
cause Of the sluggishness in the supply of demolition scrap 
is to be found in legal obstacles to the removal of old build. 
ings and other structures and in the insistence of some owners 
to secure the “ going concern” value for disused structures 
These legal obstacles can and must be removed. The Minister 
of Supply must be given power to requisition all disused 
structures and to pay compensation on a scrap basis. A rail- 
way line which fell into disuse years ago is no longer a ,ail- 
way line; it is scrap. A factory which has been disused for 
a number of years is no longer a “ going concern”; it js 
scrap. There may be borderline cases, but it should not be 
too difficult to devise machinery for deciding the category 
into which they fall. These two steps—the revision of the 
price system and the removal of legal obstacles—should lead 
to a substantial expansion in the supply of heavy demolition 
scrap which will be needed in increasing quantities. 


* * * 


Economic Warfare 


It is only in the air that Britain is yet able to strike 
directly at the sources of Germany’s military strength. The 
continuous bombing of German bases and centres of produc- 
tion by the Royal Air Force is a remarkable accompaniment 
to the superb resistance which British airmen are making at 
home to the forays of their numerically superior adversary; 
and the toll taken by British bombers of German resources, 
and of Italian resources, too, in repeated raids on factories, 
has been relatively far greater than the damage done here by 
the Nazi fleets. Not unnaturally the story of this war in the 
air is commonly told in terms of courage and endurance. It is 
appropriately to the men who fly the British machines—and, 
as Sir Archibald Sinclair pointed out in his broadcast on 
Wednesday, to those who have designed and made them— 
that Mr Churchill has paid the nation’s tribute: ‘“ Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many 
to so few.” But the battering of German Europe is based 
upon more than skill and daring. There was cold calculation 
behind the programme which singled out as a special target 
the canal which links the industrial valleys of the Ruhr and 
Rhine with the rest of Germany. There is the same expert 
and inner knowledge of Germany’s economic structure behind 
every bombing raid against German factories and communi- 
cations. If the time does come when, in the Prime Minister's 
words again, “the entire economic and scientific apparatus 
of German power ” lies “ shattered and pulverised at home,” 
the men who for many long months have mapped and 
charted every item of the Third Reich’s economic life and 
followed almost hour by hour every change in the ways and 
means of the enemy’s output and distribution will almost 
rank for praise beside the flyers who have hazarded everything 
to give their work of scrutiny a military effect, This is the 
spearhead of economic warfare, and with all its clouds of 
bombers the German war machine seems oddly lacking in 
the same sort of subtle guidance. 


* * * 


Efficiency of the Ports 


A leading article on page 217 of The Economist of last 
week laid stress upon the crucial importance of an unchecked 
flow of goods through our ports and over our transport 
system, Before Mr Frank Pick was translated to the Ministry 
of Information he carried out an invaluable piece of investiga- 
tion in this connection on behalf of the Ministry of Trans- 
port. His terms of reference were to examine the measures 
taken by port emergency committees to secure a swift turt 
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round of ships in port and the rapid clearance of their 
cargoes. It was discovered in the last war that congestion of 
yessels and cargoes was, on balance, a greater obstacle to 
the movement of essential goods into this country than actual 
enemy attacks and shipping losses. Ships held up are ships 
out of service, and goods unmoved add nothing to the war 
effort or the nation’s subsistence. At the present time, the 
menace of enemy attack is at its height; but the supply of 
shipping available is perhaps more adequate than it has ever 
been in this war or the last, and the ability of this country to 
weather the current storm commercially depends vitally upon 
afree and elastic policy of importation which will permit of 
the maximum use being made, not only of the ships available, 
but also of the numerous and widely-scattered facilities for 
docking and unloading. As a result of Mr Pick’s tour, con- 
sideration is to be given to the setting up in each port of 
executive Committees to keep in daily contact with the naval 
and customs authorities, the supervisors of port labour and 
the Ministries of Food and Supply. It is proposed that the 
organisation should be sufficiently complete and elastic to 
permit of the continuance of inward and outward trade even 
in the event of a complete breakdown of communications; 
and the objective at all times will be to ensure that neither 
the flow of imported foodstuffs, raw materials and munitions 
nor the flow of exports shall be slowed down by fortuitous 
happenings. These measures are an essential part of the 
defence of Britain, and only by their full implementation can 
the country’s lifelines, already assured at a distance by the 
Navy, be held strong and secure where they join the land. 


* * * 


More Aid to Pensioners 


The Act to give supplementary pensions to pensioners 
proved to be in need of extra financial assistance is now in 
operation. Instead of the 400,000 eligible claimants expected 
when the scheme was announced, nearly a million pensioners 
have proved their claims to additional aid. This number is 
far in excess of the 275,000 people who were receiving help 
from local authorities, over and above their pensions, when 
the plan for supplementary pensions was approved by Par- 
lament; the administration of the Act so far has revealed 
adisturbingly high degree of distress among old people; and 
it will cost at least £24 millions a year compared with the 
{103 millions originally estimated. The necessity for these 
supplementary pensions has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt, and it is a pity that public discussion has been con- 
centrated on the number of claims withdrawn or rejected— 
about 340,000—rather than on the surprisingly high number 
allowed. The chief target of criticism is the way in which the 
household means test is being administered by the Assistance 
Board; and it is from households where pensioners are 
living with married sons or daughters or with more distant 
relatives that most complaints are forthcoming. They object 
to the principle of lumping together the means of whole 
households and to the detailed investigations which are neces- 
sary. Actually, the test is not harsh. A pensioner’s married 
son or son-in-law must be earning over 54s. a week for his 
earnings to affect the amount of the pensioner’s supplemen- 
tary allowance, and with one dependent child his earnings 


must be over 62s. 
* 


More important, it appears on investigation, is the psycho- 
logical aspect. The pensioner living with relatives is living 
in someone else’s household, and the household means inquiry 
spreads the impression that the other members of the house- 
hold are required to help keep the pensioner. The pensioner 
seems to become a drag, and to suffer further loss of inde- 
pendence. This is largely illusory. The income limits quoted 
show that supplementary pensions will never be refused and 
will very seldom be curtailed in really poor households. The 
supplementary pensions are net additions to the incomes of 
hecessitous pensioners, no more and no less, and the objec- 
tions really arise from a widespread misunderstanding of the 
scheme. Like all means test schemes, it admits a general 
nght to extra aid from public funds but no specific right 
to any fixed sum. The amount depends on circumstances 
which must be tested. The trouble in the case of supplemen- 
tary pensions is that attention has been focused on the extra 
allowance of 9s. 6d. given to pensioners living alone. This 
has been taken wrongly as the norm, whereas, in fact, the 
real position is that the basic supplementary pension under 
the Act is 3s. 6d. for a man and 2s. 6d. for a woman, or 
3s, 6d. if she lives alone. Then a pensioner living alone, or 
married to another pensioner with no one else in the house- 
hold, receives an additional 1s. and further assistance with 
rent amounting normally to 5s. A pensioner living in a larger 

hold has no claim to these extra sums, except in the 
Tare cases where the pensioner is the householder himself 
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and the joint household earnings are very small indeed. If 
any complaints are valid they should not be directed against 
the way in which the scheme is being administered but 
against the scheme itself. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies’ Difficulties 


In the middle of his troubles over the Press regulations, 
the proposed Coalition and the general election controversy, 
Mr Menzies suffered a serious loss last week in the deaths 
in an aeroplane crash of three Cabinet Ministers—Brigadier 
C. A, Street, Minister of the Army, Mr J. V. Fairbairn, 
Minister of Air, and Sir Henry Gullett, Vice-President of 
the Executive Council—and also the Chief of the Army 
General Staff, General Sir Cyril Brudenell White. A not too 
strong Cabinet is seriously weakened by these deaths; and 
the Prime Minister who, owing to the lack of available talent, 
has the additional duties of Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defence, Minister for Muntions and Minister for Informa- 
tion, will find difficulty in replacing them, especially as the 
Labour Opposition has refused his offer to give their leaders 
offices in an enlarged National Government. And now, in 
a crucial period of the war, Ministers will have to add the 
burden of electioneering to their task of Government. Under 
the Australian Constitution, a general election is necessary 
before the end of next January, and there was opposition 
from the leaders of both the Country and the Labour parties 
to petitioning the United Kingdom Parliament for an 
amendment. Mr Menzies, therefore, has decided to hold the 
election on September 21st, in order to cut short the period 
of campaigning as much as possible. At present he can only 
count on the support in the House of Representatives of 
the 25 members of his own party and the 17 members of 
the Country Party. Labour is the biggest single party in the 
House. But Labour is divided, for there are many extre- 
mists in the party, especially in New South Wales—the 
“Hands off Russia” group—who are opposed to the help 
Mr Curtin, Leader of the Labour Opposition, is nevertheless 
giving to Mr Menzies. Now that the United Australia Party 
and the Country Party have agreed to present a common 
policy to the electors, which urges concentration on the war 
effort above everything, it is almost certain that the Govern- 
ment will emerge stronger from the election. It provides for 
Australia, Mr Menzies has said, “ both an opportunity and 
a challenge.” 


® * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Neutrality Act has been amended to permit American 
ships to enter war zones in order to evacuate children to the 
United States. Guarantees of safe passage have been asked 
from the belligerents, but it is understood that the German 
Government will refuse the request. This cannot have been 
altogether unexpected. 

* 


The regional advisory committees set up to review the 
categories in which enemy aliens had been placed are still 
functioning. Since July 1st they have transferred 17 men and 
72 women from Category B to Category C, and 13 men and 
29 women from Category C to Category B. On Thursday 
new categories and conditions for the release of interned 
aliens were announced. The release of aliens with scientific 
and academic distinctions and aliens employing British labour 
will be made easier; and an entirely new category, narrowly 
drawn, is intended to provide for the release of proved public 
opponents of the Nazi regime. 


* 


The first decision of the Arbitration Tribunal, set up by 
the Minister of Labour to arbitrate in industrial disputes 
when the ordinary methods of discussion between employers 
and workers fail to reach agreement, has been made in the 
printing and allied trades. It awards an increase of wages in 
these trades and in provincial and suburban London news- 
papers works and offices. 

* 


The movement to test wartime regulations in the light of 
the rule of law continues. The application of Mr Aubrey 
Trevor Oswald Lees, detained under Regulation 18B, for a 
writ of habeas corpus with a view to release or trial has been 
refused by the High Court. Persons detained under this 
Regulation, in any case, have the right of appeal to an 
advisory committee. 
















































a the war the people of the Netherlands had 
attained a fairly high standard of living. The latest 
estimate (1935-36) put the total income of the income-tax 
payers at Fl. 2,800 millions. For lack of statistical data, 
of course, it is impossible to compute the fall in the 
national income which is primarily and directly due to the 
incorporation of the country into the German Lebensraum. 
But that this fall is very considerable is beyond doubt, Dutch 
industry was to a great extent dependent upon sea-borne 
imports of foreign raw materials and overseas exports of 
finished products. Dutch agriculture was dependent upon the 
import of foreign fertilisers. The famous Dutch dairy in- 
dustry was based upon the import of foreign feeding stuffs. 
The transit traffic of the Netherlands was an important one, 
and the rich colonial empire of the East Indies contributed 
in various forms every year several hundreds of millions of 
florins to the Dutch national income. In brief, one of the 
bases of Dutch economy was free intercourse between the 
nations. 

This base was weakened after the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, but the loss of national independence means 
a far more important change. The British blockade has been 
extended to the Netherlands. The significance of this fact 
becomes clear from the following table, showing the division 
of Dutch imports and exports among different countries : — 


PERCENTAGES OF 1938 VALUES 








Imports from : Exports to: 

EE cikinsibbenvans 21-3 United Kingdom ... 22-7 
0 ee 11-5 SI. invsencvesnce 14-9 
SEES,  cheskapinde tens 10-8 Se 10-2 
United Kingdom ... 8:1 SUMED Ra chaverevssinsdce 9-7 
SE SG bacrabebassveees 7°2 SR cuaskesetecneee 5-8 
| Ee 4-6 SS daidcnxsenenesese 3-6 
Argentina .........00. 4-5 rer 3°5 
SEES <avbonanssaes 2-2 SPIER: deessseseuce 2°3 
Ry cikbinkeacknsneks 29-8 EL Sricinens decpunee 27°3 

100-0 100-0 


It may be deduced from this table that, since the extension 
of the British blockade, between two-fifths and one-half of 
the former normal imports and exports have been cut off. 
To replace these losses is a big problem for the Germans. 

Another problem is that of unemployment. From the 
beginning of the depression in the thirties the unemploy- 
ment problem in the Netherlands was very serious, and the 
effect of the mobilisation in the last days of August, 1939, 
as a consequence of which about 400,000 men were called 
up, was only slight. A survey taken of 900 industrial firms, 
employing 278,000 labourers, showed that 22,000 labourers 
were mobilised, but that at the end of 1939 only 6,000 of the 
unemployed had filled the gaps. Besides, the war reacted un- 
favourably upon the country’s commerce, and traffic in the 
big ports was reduced to less than one-third. In February, 
1940, therefore, there were still 332,000 unemployed. These 
were distributed among the different occupational groups as 


follows : — 

i ci ccisbesscniories PD 1 WOME MAE... oscccscocesesss 9,000 
SS ee 56,000 | Cutlery, etc. ............ 8,000 
Unskilled industrial ... 56,000 | Clothing and textiles... 8,000 
Eo ascceedanaen 38,000 | Professional services ... 8,000 
NED.” Scscnesenesens SD SRE © Ghésseccnvedacnessoes 7,000 
PIIIOR o.0000cccncecse 10,000 | Domestic service ...... 6,000 
ECMIED, -cnpccncdenceses oo ehccncunnawagenas 13,000 


The first effect of the end of war in the Netherlands must 
have been an increase in unemployment. The official German 
estimate of unemployment at the beginning of June was 
295,000, but to this figure must be added the 57,000 un- 
employed who worked in Government camps and who were 
not considered by the Germans to be really unemployed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Holland under German Control—I 


(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


Thus, total unemployment amounted probably to aboy 
350,000. The Germans had to prevent the spread of unem. 
ployment and even to reduce it as soon as possible, This wa 
their second problem, 

Moreover, the Netherlands have to be incorporated into 
the German Lebensraum. This presents a multitude of diff. 
culties, Stocks have to be transferred, new markets must k 
found and, most important of all, the standard of living of 
the population has to be reduced. 


German Reorganisation 


In attempting to solve these problems German tactics have 
been to disturb as little as possible the normal economic and 
administrative life of the country. They have contented them- 
selves instead with occupying some key-posts, from which 
they are slowly but surely extending their economic control, 
Seyss Inquart, the Reichs Civil Administrator for the Nether. 
lands, has arrived at The Hague accompanied by an advisory 
staff of German specialists, which includes the forme 
Austrian Finance Minister, Dr Hans Fischboeck. The Ger. 
mans try to shift the direct responsibility for their measures 
to a committee which is composed of the General Secretaries 
of the various Departments of State. In the same way 
German “ advisers” are “collaborating” with the highest 
provincial authorities. 

Moreover, the Germans foster active collaboration with 
prominent Dutchmen. A “ National Committee for Economic 
Collaboration ” has been formed under the chairmanship of 
Dr Fentener van Vlissingen. Long before the German in- 
vasion started, Dr Fentener van Vlissingen, formerly chair- 
man of the International Chamber of Commerce, was sus- 
pected of Nazi sympathies. 

In the economic tield the Germans are busy setting up 
machinery comparable with the system of Reichsbtros fune- 
tioning in Germany. There are now separate Rijksbureaux in 
Holland for oil and oil products, for the ceramic and similar 
industries, for the distribution of textiles, for wool, for over- 
seas traflic, for food in wartime, for tobacco, and for salvage 
and scrap. The Germans have also taken over the existing 
machinery of Government control which was particularly 
active in the field of agriculture. As in Germany, the Rijks- 
bureaux have a very important function. They provide for 
the distribution of raw materials and of government orders. 


A Scarcity of Oil 


Seyss Inquart recently declared in an important speech 
that production had to be speeded up as soon as possible. 
He emphasised, however, that the difficulties of transport 
were not to be underrated. These difficulties are in the first 
place due to the destruction of the means of communication 
and the lack of oil. Bridges are being rebuilt in one way of 
another. The lack of oil, however, seems to become more 
severe, and the distribution of oil for domestic use has been 
forbidden. Gasoline is very scarce. It was recently reported 
that 1,000 wood-gas generators had arrived in the Nether- 
lands for use in trucks. In the meantime many trucks are 
being drawn by horses. More than 600 big motor vessels are 
idle. The total tonnage of vessels for inland traffic amounts 
to 3.8 millions, but for the most part only small vessels 
without internal combustion engines are in use. 

Before trying to speed up production, the Germans decided 
to stabilise existing economic conditions. The banking mora 
torium, imposed on the first day of the German invasion, 
was soon called off. The emergency money issued in some 
parts of the country was withdrawn at the end of June, and 
it was only on August 3rd that the first new tax was imposed, 
a tax on profits about which no particulars are as yet know?. 
On July 31st, the prices of essential commodities, as well 4 
rent and wages, were stabilised at the level existing on the last 
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day before the Germans overran the country. Moreover, the 
Germans tried to develop as quickly as possible new sources 
of income to replace those which had fallen off. For instance, 
as many markets for flowers have been lost, it has been de- 
cided to grow vegetables instead of flowers. Exports to dif- 
ferent countries have been encouraged. Coastal traffic to the 
Baltic has been resumed; there is some export to Belgium and 
Switzerland; and an attempt is being made by a well- 
known Rotterdam shipping company to organise a sailing 
to Leningrad once a week. 

It must be emphasised that this reorientation of Dutch 
economic life, the success of which is—to put it mildly—very 
doubtful, is a German, not a Dutch, affair. On August Ist, 
a supplementary German-Jugoslay trade agreement was 
signed at Belgrade which covers payments between Jugo- 
slavia and the Netherlands. The Netherlands thus had the 
doubtful honour of providing the first occasion on which 
Germany signed an agreement in the name of an occupied 
State. 


August 21st. 


Ireland’s Exodus 


(FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT | 


THE time is approaching when economists from many coun- 
tries will turn their attention to the history of Ireland during 
the last hundred years. It is only a matter of a few years 
until the populations of several Western European countries 
will begin to decrease. A decreasing population is regarded 
as highly abnormal and productive of new problems un- 
known in an age of expansion. The population of Ireland 
has, however, declined steadily since 1847, and valuable 
lessons can be derived from a study of this unique demo- 
graphic movement. All the errors of over-investment which 
might be expected to be found are evident. Schools and other 
public institutions have become too large and have in many 
cases been converted to other uses. The railways, long before 
the appearance of road competition, experienced chronic 
difficulties owing to the decreasing density of the population 
which they were built to serve, 

Although the symptoms and problems of a falling popu- 
lation may be identical in Ireland and elsewhere, the cause 
of the decline in Ireland is different. In the other countries 
which are soon to experience a fall in numbers the cause 
will be the decline in the birth rate. In Ireland, the birth 
rate, though falling, is still high enough to maintain a natural 
increase of population. ‘I'he rate of natural increase is small, 
but this is the result of the low marriage rate. The number 
of births per marriage is sufficiently large to maintain a nor- 
mal number of children in the population. The result of 
having a normal number of children, together with an ab- 
normally large number of old people, is that the proportion 
of non-earners is abnormally high. From the point of view 
of population growth, the important matter is that the net 
reproduction ratio is still positive, and it is estimated that the 
natural increase will continue for at least fifty years. The 
reason why the Irish population has fallen and continues to 
fall is, of course, the immense emigration. 

Although a fall of population caused by emigration may be 
for many reasons less deplorable than one caused by a de- 
cline in the rate of natural increase, it is, from the purely 
economic aspect, more expensive to the community, The 
average age of emigration from Ireland is about twenty. 
That is to say, the young person leaves the country just 
when he ceases to be a liability and when he should become 
an asset. During the last century Irish parents, ratepayers 
and taxpayers have provided the United States, the Domi- 
nions and Great Britain with huge supplies of ready-made 
labour. The millions that have been spent on the production 
of this supply of labour have yielded practically no direct 
return to the mother country and must be regarded as a 
nationally unproductive investment. Moreover, the Irish 
Population has suffered qualitatively from the emigration, 
which has tended to exert a differential selection adverse to 
those remaining at home. 

The remedies for a falling population, which are so widely 
discussed in relation to other countries, would not cure the 
evil in Ireland. The suggestion that early marriages and large 
families should be encouraged by subsidies, family allow- 
ances and other means is irrelevant in the peculiar Irish cir- 
cumstances. The problem in Ireland is not to stimulate re- 
Production, but to find employment for the existing annual 
stream of young people. Until this problem is solved, arti- 
ficial encouragement of a higher birth rate would simply 
increase the number of emigrants twenty years later. 


August 12th. 
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America’s Re-armament 
Programme 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE first phase of the American armament effort started 
about the beginning of the year, after a long prelude of small 
expansionary steps, and has consisted of three parts: appro- 
priation of funds, efforts to speed production, and plans for 
increasing the armed forces. In addition there have been a 
number of supplementary moves, including hemisphere de- 
fence, economic and political mobilisation of all American 
republics towards a common goal, diplomatic exchanges 
with belligerents, efforts to assist the Allies, etc.; but these 
are subordinate in significance to the progress made and to 
be made in the development of materials of force. 

The Budget for the fiscal year 1941, presented by the 
President in early January, provided $1,800 millions for 
national defence, an increase of $300 millions over the 
amount then estimated to be spent for the fiscal year 1940. 
(In addition, $160 millions supplemental was asked for the 
balance of the fiscal year 1940.) Public sentiment probably 
agreed with the President’s comment: “I am asking the 
Congress for Army and Navy increases which are based not 
on panic but on common sense. . . . This is an increase, of 
course, over the current year, but it is far less than many 
experts on national defence think should be spent, though it 
is in my judgment a sufficient amount for the coming year.” 
However, in special messages to Congress on May 16, 
May 31 and July 10, the President asked enormous increases 
in appropriations and authority to enter into contracts, and 
there were other smaller requests. Total national defence 
appropriations and authorisations approved or soon to be 
approved are now officially estimated at $14,702 millions, of 
which $5,000 millions is expected to be spent this fiscal 
year; some additional appropriations beyond these 
figures are probable. As a result, the 1941 fiscal year deficit, 
estimated at $1,716 millions in January, is now estimated at 
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$5,691 millions, compared with $3,612 millions which was 
reported for the fiscal year 1940. The officially estimated total 
of expenditures for this fiscal year can only be reached by 
a very large rise from the present rate; July national defence 
outlays totalled $177 millions, while the official estimate con- 
templates a monthly average above $400 millions, compared 
with less than $100 millions for the calendar year 1939 and 
$40 millions for the fiscal year 1934. In addition to the fore- 
going figures, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been given vast authority to finance defence industry and the 
acquisition of strategic materials; in this it is actively en- 
gaging, and commitments of $150 millions to finance air- 
craft and engine companies alone are reported. 


Planning Production 


The second part of the initial phase, facilitation of pro- 
duction, was started, after several preliminary steps, on 
May 28, when the President appointed the Advisory Coun- 
cil on National Defence, of which Messrs Knudsen and 
Stettinius are the most prominent members. The Council, 
though without statutory power, derives great power over 
Government operations by Presidential delegation, and has 
assembled a large staff of industrial executives and experts. 
Procedure with industry thus far is almost wholly volun- 
tary, but a system of priorities and controls is being formu- 
lated for use if necessary. Skilled labour shortages, becoming 
noticeable, are being combated by training schools; weekly 
hours are increasing only very slightly. Exports of materials 
vital to defence are being limited, and special tax provisions 
to encourage expansion of capacity are being enacted. Mr 
Knudsen has testified that equipment for an army of 
2,000,000 men should be adequate by 1944. Military air- 
craft output is now at an annual rate of 10,800, and is ex- 
pected to reach 18,000 by January. A two-ocean navy of 700 
fighting ships, aggregating about 3,500,000 tons, is expected 
to exist in 1946 or 1947, almost doubling the present fleet. 


Military Training 

The third part of the initial phase opened on June 20th 
with the introduction of the conscription bill, providing for 
the registration of all men of 18-65 years of age and prescrib- 
ing standards for Presidential selection from this pool. The 
Senate has cut down the age range to 21-31, estimated to in- 
clude about 12 millions, and, if the bill passes, some 400,000 
probably will be called this autumn for training, with more 
early next year. In addition, the President asked on July 29th 
for power to call out the national guard for training. Under 
these two systems the War Department plans to move to- 
wards a trained force of two millions. The maximum autho- 
rised enlisted strength of the regular army now is 375,000, 
and its actual total 270,000. The Navy’s present authorised 
strength is 170,000, and its actual strength about 140,000. 


August 10th. 


Canada’s New Cabinet 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ] 


Mr MACKENZIE KING, in announcing the reorganisation of 
his Cabinet on June 8th, had to admit the failure of his 
efforts to induce some well-known Conservative business 
men, who were not in Parliament, to take office, and the new 
Ministers are all drawn from the Liberal Party. Mr Iisley, 
who has been Minister of National Revenue, succeeds Colonel 
Ralston, who has taken over the important portfolio of 
National Defence, at the Ministry of Finance; Mr Gardiner, 
while retaining the Ministry of Agriculture until a new 
appointment is made, becomes Minister for the newly created 
Department of National War Services; Mr Howe, who is 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, hands over most of the 
duties of the Transport Department to Mr Cardin, the 
Minister of Public Works. A new Department for Naval 
Affairs has been created, which is given to Mr Angus Mac- 
donald, the Liberal Premier of Nova Scotia—a valuable re- 
inforcement to the Cabinet. The other two new recruits to 
the Ministry are from Ontario, Colonel Gibson as Minister 
of National Revenue, and Mr W. P. Mulock as Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr Mackenzie King claimed that he had done his best to 
give non-Liberal elements representation in the Cabinet and 
that under the circumstances he was justified in maintaining 
a partisan administration, which has been the object of con- 
tinuous criticism. He made an effort, however, to mollify 
the Opposition groups by offering four of their leading 
figures associate membership in the special War Committee 
of the Cabinet. But the leaders of the Conservative Party 
felt, with some justification, that they had been slighted by 
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the offers made to other non-parliamentary Conservatives, 
and rejected the offer and also an alternative proposal that 
they should take part in regular consultations with Ministers, 
they took the ground that acceptance of either plan would 
hamper their freedom of action and that they preferred to 
continue their voluntary co-operation with untrammelled 
right of vigilant criticism. The leaders of the two Leftig 
groups also declined both proposals. The Liberal press 
approves of the reorganisation, but the Opposition papers 
are not satisfied with it and are continuing their campaign for 
a genuine National Ministry. 

Plans for the national registration which has been decreed 
are being rapidly pushed ahead, and it is intended to haye 
it completed by the end of August. But before that some 
50,000 young men, who are now liable for compulsory milj- 
tary training for home defence, are to be called up, and al] 
university students are to undergo training as soon as the 
universities reopen. For the Canadian Active Service Force 
40,000 recruits are being called for, and enlistments for it 
and the Air Force have recently been at the rate of 1,000 
per day. Almost every week fresh establishments in connec- 
tion with the Commonwealth Air Training scheme are being 
opened, and the difficulties created by the postponed ship- 
ment from Britain of planes required for training are being 
surmounted by increased domestic production and pur- 
chases from the United States. 

The Canadian Department of Munitions and Supply has 
taken over the functions of the British Supply Board, 
although most of the personnel of the latter is remaining in 
Canada for inspection and other duties. A sign of the speedier 
production of war materials is visible in the fact that during 
the first ten days of July the Department placed contracts 
of a total value of $147 millions, which is more than the 
total value of the contracts placed in the first three months 
of the war. 


Satisfactory Crop Prospects 

The latest reports of the Bureau of Statistics indicate that, 
as the result of insufficient rainfall during June, the condi- 
tion of the western wheat crop suffered a deterioration of 4 
per cent. during the month, and that at its close it was 
10 per cent. lower than at the same date in 1939. In July 
fairly generous rains in Manitoba and Alberta helped to 
maintain the crops in promising condition, but although 
there was some rainfall in Saskatchewan, it was not in most 
districts sufficient to prevent further deterioration. However, 
there is still an excellent prospect of an average crop of 
about 400 million bushels for the three prairie provinces. 
In Central Canada and the Maritime Provinces the field 
crops are up to the average, and the pastures and root crops 
are good, but excessive heat has done damage to the crops of 
British Columbia. 

General business conditions have shown no 
change in recent weeks. 

The data about the weekly economic index are given 


below : — 


material 


Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Weekending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
July 8, 1939... 77-0 73:2 86-3 102:3 
June 22,1940 ... 99-9 81-5 88-8 104-4 
June 29,1940 ... 93-1 81-6 97-0 104-2 
July 6, 1940... 95-6 82-2 88-4 103°4 


During the first five months of 1940 the Bureau’s index of 
the physical volume of business at 136.9 was about 19 per 
cent. higher than the figure for the same period of 1939. 


Fuly 12th. 


South America Takes 
the Strain 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN war broke out last September it was hoped that there 
would be a pressing demand by the Allies for primary pro- 
ducts, a demand that would much more than compensate 
Latin Americans for the shutting out of their Central Euro- 
pean purchasers and that would set up an increased flow 
of currencies possessing an international purchasing power. 

Things have so far worked out somewhat differently. 
Brazil has indeed partially resumed her debt service, but even 
the present exiguous payments hardly look like continuing 
after the current year, while capital invested in the other 
countries has received an even poorer return than before the 
war. This has been a serious misfortune not only to bond- 
holders as individuals but to their Governments. The nominal 
value of quoted British capital invested in America south of 
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Panama is in the neighbourhood of £920 millions and a 
difference of 2 or 3 per cent. in the yield makes a difference 
to Britain’s war effort. In 1913, the return was between 
4 and 5 per cent.; by 1936 it was down to 1.9 per cent., 
and it is little if any better now. 

During the past seven years Germany’s commercial policy 
brought considerable trade increases even in the case of 
those countries, such as the Argentine and Peru, that were 
honouring their commercial debts promptly; large German 
orders were placed firm, and a study of the South American 
States’ needs was made with a centrally organised thorough- 
ness that Great Britain is only now beginning to imitate. 
The loss of the German market was thus a serious matter 
for all these states, and to that loss there has since been 
added the cutting off of other large areas in Europe and 
North Africa. Figures for some of the smaller purchasing 
countries are not easily obtainable, but those relating to 
trade between eight South American countries and Germany, 
Belgium, France, Holland and Italy have been brought to a 
percentage basis in the table given below. Were trade with 
Germany alone tabulated, the percentages would be roughly 
halved. 

1938 TRADE WITH GERMANY, BELGIUM, FRANCE, 
HOLLAND AND ITALY 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 


to (by from (by to (by from (by 

value) value) value) value) 
Argentina... 34:4 26:2 Colombia .. 25:8 23:8 
Bolivia....... 28-2 22-6 Ecuador ... 29:3 34-4 
EEL icisoes 35-7 34°8 ee 22:0 30°4 
Chile ......@ 34-2 32-2 Uruguay... 40-1 32-3 


An analysis of coffee exports from Brazil provides a strik- 
ing instance of the loss that will fall on the country unless 
alternative outlets can be discovered, and also on Colombia, 
another big coffee exporter. In 1938, Brazil’s sales totalled 
17.11 million bags, of which at least 6.23 million bags were 
consigned to countries which are now cut off by the British 
blockade. That the blockade is having a real effect all along 
the line can be seen by the post-war trading figures. In Janu- 
ary to March, 1940, for example, Brazil sent 3,132 tons of 
cotton to Germany, against 12,689 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. In the period August, 1938, to March, 1939, 
Peru sent 51,296 bales of cotton; in the same period of 1939- 
1940 the quantity was only 6,243 bales. Even more striking 
are the Argentine figures of total sales to Germany (in thou- 
sands of pesos) :— 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.—Mar. 
3,693 2,049 596 256 2 


Help from the United States 


Corresponding decreases in shipments to France and Italy 
will soon be apparent, and before many months are out these 
South American states will have large stocks of unsold goods 
on their hands unless other arrangements can be made. 
U.S.A. exporters and importers have already taken active 
steps to seize the opportunities presented. According to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington, the increase in the 
value of trade during the first quarter of the present year, 
compared with January-March, 1939, was as follows: — 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
to from to from 
Argentina... 142 64 Chile ....... 104 65 
| i i | 6 (dec.) POE sic uss ser 46 36 
*Venezuela 47 83 Uruguay ... 247 365 
*Colombia. 16 17 


* Countries having trade agreements with U.S.A. 


An examination of the absolute figures shows that the big 
percentage changes for Uruguay relate to fairly small dollar 
amounts, while the big increase in sales to Brazil has had 
as its object an agreed balancing of mutual trade. 

It is natural that a move to fill the vacuum created by the 
blockade should have come from the United States in the 
first place, but such increased trade can only go a part of 
the way to meet South American needs. Cotton, for example, 
constitutes, in value, about 20 per cent. of total exports in 
the case of both Brazil and Peru; and, apart from linseed, 
none of the grains can normally look for United States 
buyers—over 30 per cent. of the Argentine’s exports in 1939 
were accounted for by wheat and maize alone, and of this 
Practically none went to the United States. Meat products 
cannot expect a large market, for total United States im- 
Ports of canned beef only average about $7 millions a year, 
nearly all of which already comes from the Argentine. 
Exports of wool from the Argentine have certainly made a 
handsome contribution to the increase in total United States 
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imports in the first quarter of 1940, but other Argentinian 
goods are running very much at last year’s level. Chile has 
increased her sales of skins, manganese ores and nitrate, but 
it does not look as if the coffee-exporting countries can hope 
to dispose of very much more of a notoriously inelastic 
commodity. 


Britain’s Opportunity — 


Among other nations from whom help might be forth- 
coming, Great Britain is the only one possessing any great 
purchasing power, with Japan a long way behind. British 
purchases from the ten South American states amounted in 
1938 to £624 millions and sales to £334 millions; after 
allowing for interest on debt, services and other items, pay- 
ments probably roughly balanced. German trade with the 
same states (converting marks at an average aski rate of 
fifteen to the pound) was £39 millions of exports and £49 
millions of imports. Theoretically, much of this trade could 
be carried on between Britain and South America, for it was 
generally speaking an exchange of primary commodities for 
manufactured goods. In practice, however, the change over 
has not everywhere proved easy, as is shown by the following 
figures for the Argentine: — 


(000,000 pesos) Sept., 1938— Sept., 1939— 


Mar., 1939 Mar., 1940 
MISE Tie: sckesaiegceivtienscnsdéssas 275 250 
ONE TI iis icccccstececsssinccds 134 130 


Recent Brazilian figures show that that country’s total 
exports for the first quarter are £350,000 (gold) above those 
of 1939 and that this increase is more than accounted for by 
British purchases, which rose from £756,000 (gold) to 
£1,562,000 (gold). British exports to Brazil, however, show 
only a small rise. 

In June, the conclusion of Payments Agreements between 
Britain and Argentina and Brazil was announced, to be 
worked on the same lines as the one at present in force 
with Sweden, and it is expected that similar agreements will 
in due course be concluded with Peru and Chile. But there 
is nothing in these agreements that will create additional 
trade, their purpose being rather to ensure that British sales 
to a country will be compensated by corresponding purchases 
and payments. 


—and Difficulties 


This limiting factor of bilateral agreements was clearly 
recognised by the Germans, who elaborated a whole series 
of compensation agreements based on a mark whose value, 
always below that of the free mark, varied from country to 
country and from time to time. The depreciated mark, 
however, was not itself the most important factor in tempting 
trade into new channels. Germany’s success was due mainly 
to drive in a market otherwise peopled by timorous com- 
mercial travellers employed by firms who were too frightened 
by the experience of the past to be able to devise a new 
approach. To-day, British needs should bring to Britain’s 
trading the same zeal that distinguished Germany, and 
with the pound at $4.03 there seems no need to make use of 
an aski pound. It is clear, however, that British prices are 
often too high even now, but that this is a small hindrance 
compared with delay, inability to supply and escape clauses. 
The German population of Southern Brazil, amounting to 
some 600,000 persons, is actively Nazi and may be counted 
on to do all it can to hamper Britain’s effort. Germans are 
less numerous in other states, but wherever they are found 
they constitute active centres for anti-British propaganda. 
The influence of the large Italian element in the Argentine 
and Peru is not by any means uniformly hostile, but there are 
plenty of Italians, and also Spaniards, who regard with pride 
the achievements of their kinsmen in Europe and who would 
prefer to discourage any increase in the links that bind South 
America to Britain. 

So much of what Britain buys from South America com- 
petes with the commodities supplied by the Dominions that 
it has always been difficult in the past nine years to reach 
trade agreements that are not open to the charge of desert- 
ing the Empire producer. That difficulty remains, but in 
this hour it should be possible to brush on one side for the 
time being the tangle of fears and scruples that has so long 
impeded the trade road to the southern republics. The 
burden of reorganising half a continent’s foreign trade 
cannot, however, be shouldered by Britain. The immediate 
causes of the breakdown lie in current events, but under- 
lying the present catastrophe are other causes that demand 
large-scale treatment on a long-term basis. As things are, it 
must be mainly the job of the United States to devise the 
necessary remedies, but if she is prepared to attempt the task, 
there will perhaps open out to Britain a valuable oppor- 
tunity for co-operation. 


July 20th. 
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Letters to 


British Policy in Danubia 
a“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE, ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—The Axis mediation between Hungary and Rou- 
mania makes plain Hitler’s overwhelming interest in preserv- 
ing peace in that region. Germany’s hands are to be left 
free for action in the West. Armaments, oil, minerals and 
food indispensable to her war effort must continue to be 
drawn from the Danube Basin without interference. 

To dam up this main source of German supply is of great 
importance for the outcome of the war. It is hardly feasible 
to buy ahead of the Germans now, and the Danube Basin 
will for some time to come remain inaccessible to military 
intervention. Political influences alone can penetrate there 
to-day. The Danubian population, which has always been 
Anglophil and would even now prefer to see Britain vic- 
torious, must be inspired with hope; the 70 millions of 
Czechs, Austrians, Hungarians, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Rou- 
manians now being exploited by Germany must be brought 
to see in Great Britain the power which will save them. 

Even after the outbreak of this war, however, British plans 
for the future of the Danube Basin were left obscure, and 
remain so, A cunning propaganda falsely credits Britain with 
the intention of restoring the status quo, and the declaration 
of specific aims — however praiseworthy these may be in 
themselves—gives the appearance of truth to this propa- 
ganda, thus breeding distrust among the Danubian peoples 
and strengthening the Nazi hold over them. 

The disappointments of twenty years of full sovereignty in 
the Succession States have made the Danubian peoples recog- 
nise that, being each in isolation, they are a prey to economic 
distress and unable to defend their independence. It is this 
knowledge which renders them receptive to a programme 
uniting them on the basis of Equality of Rights and a Cus- 
toms Union, thus guaranteeing liberty and prosperity to each 
separate nation. This would offer them a prospect and give 
a direction to their aspirations. Then the resistance of the 
Czech and Viennese workers would be roused, the Danubian 
peasants would conceal their foodstuffs from the Nazis and, 
at a favourable moment, open revolt would break out. What 
is more, the millions of their brothers living in the United 
States will add their voices to the chorus of those who 
clamour for aid to Britain. 

Yours faithfully, 
Leo GESTETNER. 

London, S.W.7. 


The Minimum 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I was greatly interested by the suggestion made in 
the article “ The Minimum” in The Economist of July 6th, 
that now in the midst of war “the time has come for the 
State to guarantee to every individual—as it never has done 
explicitly in peace—a sufficient quantity of food, clothing, 
shelter and the acknowledged necessities of life.” A system 
of “State subsidies to keep prices low, in conjunction with 
rationing, and even differential prices so that poor people 
with needy families are assured of their minimum” is sug- 
gested as a possible method of guaranteeing sufficiency for 
all. 

Low and differential prices (even combined with ration- 
ing) are not, of course, the only method of assuring to every- 
one a minimum, and I question if they are the best method. 
particularly when one reflects on the possible intricacies of 
differential prices, which might have to be graded to suit 
more than one of the lower income groups, such as family 
units where there may be varying degrees of poverty and 
hardship but no young children and consequently no benefit 
to be derived from the proposed family allowances. May I 
submit an alternative method of ensuring the distribution of 
the minimum, with particular reference to food, but capable 
of extension to include all the acknowledged necessities? 

Rationed quantities of the foods necessary to maintain 
health should be distributed free of direct charge, as one of 
the rights of citizenship, to every individual, and that these 
foods should be paid for collectively by the State. Such a 
method of distribution, depending on control of rations only, 
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rather than of rations together with subsidised and differ. 
ential prices as well, would be comparatively simple to 
administer. The mere possession of a ration book, irrespec- 
tive of the holder’s cash purchasing power, would entitle 
the holder to draw from his registered retailer the requisite 
supplies of food, in exchange for coupons which would be 
detached as at present. The retailer would then “ pay” the 
coupons into his bank, which in turn would have them re. 
deemed by the State at the one level of prices—unsubsidised 
— fact based on cost—determined by the Ministry of 
ood. 

The question of providing a minimum “is not,” the 
article in The Economist continues, “a question of extra 
outlay so much as one of guiding expenditure in the most 
needed direction.” With the rationed quantities of the staple 
foods forming both a maximum and a minimum, the actual 
expenditure by the State would not be greater than—if as 
great as—the current total of individual expenditure on the 
foods concerned. The question remains of how the State 
would reimburse itself for this expenditure. There is much 
to be said in favour of a graduated universal income tax, 
without any of the usual personal allowances, since wives, 
children and other dependants would all be receiving an 
allowance of food, guaranteed by the State. Suppose the 
graduated income tax began at a flat rate of 4s. in the £ 
on all incomes up to £500 (rising to something over 5s. on 
the whole of all incomes between £501 and £1,500 and to 
7s. 6d., the current figure, on the whole of all incomes over 
£1,500), then an old age pensioner drawing 10s. a week 
would have 2s. income tax deducted at the post office, but 
his ration book would bring his real income up to something 
over 15s. weekly. Again, a wage earner drawing £3 a week 
would pay 12s. income tax weekly, so that, if married, he 
would be receiving a considerable “family allowance of 
food,” according to the number of his dependants. If single, 
he would be paying something more than the value of the 
food received. 

In effect, increased old age pensions, family allowances, 
and a more equitable and elastic system of taxation, would 
all be achieved by implementing on lines such as the above 
the excellent and progressive suggestion made in The 
Economist for guaranteeing a minimum standard of living. 


Yours faithfully, 


EDWARD CORDEROY. 
Brighton. 


Oil for Coal 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Events in this war are compelling us to abandon 
wrong courses and to adopt right courses. The defeat or 
defection of all our land allies has forced us to abandon the 
false strategy of fighting on land and to adopt our true 
Strategy of fighting at sea and relying mainly upon offen- 
sive blockade and defensive convoy for victory. Simi- 
larly, if, as is widely discussed, the sources of our oil in 
Iran and Iraq fell into hostile or unfriendly hands, many of 
our warships and merchant ships would be forced to abandon 
foreign oil and to burn instead their strategically right and 
war-financially right fuel—British and Empire coal. 

Do our naval and merchant ship authorities know of the 
performance of the coal-burning Invicta? A leading shipping 
journal announces that this new fast cross-Channel steamer’s 
mechanical stoking makes her coal-burning as smokeless and 
as “ flexible” as oil-burning, with boiler rooms actually 
cleaner than with oil, and healthier due to absence of oil 
fumes. Methods of enclosed and dustless bunkering and con- 
veying, well known for 25 years, would enable long-voyage 
ships to bunker either all coal or all oil or any proportion of 
either, the boilers being able to burn either fuel. 

Our Navy changed from coal to oil while in the middle 
of the last war, largely because of the laborious manhandling 
of coal. As events may force it to change back again to its 
natural and proper fuel—British coal bunkered and burnt 
without any manhandling—the Navy should have Jnvictas 
to practise on. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

London, S.W.1. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Scientific Looting 


HE Germans have brought the planning and execution 

of their various warlike activities about as near to an 
exact science as any human actiyity can hope to come. The 
methodical character of the German mind has found its full 
expression under the regimented political and economic sys- 
tem of the Nazis. The seizure of key positions in Norway 
on the first day of the invasion and the synchronisation 
of the activities of the Fifth Column in Holland with those 
of the invaders by land, sea and air provide characteristic 
examples of the scientific planning and execution of military 
operations. In the sphere of economic warfare, the German- 
Nazi mind expresses itself most characteristically in the 
scientific looting of conquered countries. 

The exploitation of countries in a state of political or 
economic dependence upon Germany began long before the 
war, when Germany took advantage, to an increasing degree, 
of the influence she succeeded in securing in the countries 
of South-Eastern Europe. Yet, even though these countries 
were exploited by an almost infinite variety of cunning de- 
vices, they were comparatively fortunate, for they did receive 
something from Germany in return for their goods, even if 
it was only mouth organs, aspirins or inferior machinery at 
excessive prices. They were tricked and bullied into doing 
more and more trade with Germany on less and less satisfac- 
tory terms, it is true, but because of the fact that it was theo- 
retically possible for them to trade with other countries, and 
because of the British trade offensive in the Balkans, there 
was apparently a limit beyond which Germany could not 
exploit them. 

No such limit exists in the case of the unfortunate 
countries now under German control. There is no need 
for Germany to send them even aspirins and mouth organs 
in exchange for their goods; she can secure all their sup- 
plies and output without giving anything in exchange. 
Reliable figures are not obtainable, but as far as it is pos- 
sible to ascertain, Germany has a huge surplus of imports 
in trade with all the occupied countries. Moreover, practi- 
cally the whole of German export trade with these terri- 
tories is in goods needed either by the armies of occupa- 
tion or by the factories engaged on contracts for the German 
armed forces; to keep these factories going Germany is send- 
ing raw materials, fuel and machinery. Otherwise, her exports 
to these territories are known to be negligible. From the 
Nazi point of view, it would indeed be foolish to waste the 
products of German labour upon countries which can be 
forced to surrender all they possess without payment. 

This does not mean, of course, that the owners of goods 
requisitioned or bought by Germans are not paid for them 
—in the technical sense of the term. The Germans are too 
clever to resort to the crude form of looting, except in the 
more remote countries such as Poland. As a general rule, 
they pay for everything and pay generously—with the con- 
quered nation’s own money. That is the point: no matter 
what form the payment takes, it is in fact always the mone- 
tary authorities of the conquered country who provide the 
cash. Germany, in addition to inflating her own currency, 
is in a position to inflate the currencies of other nations. 

The methods of payment in occupied territories can be 
summarised under the following headings: (1) payment in 
Reichsmark notes; (2) payment with Reichskredit-Kassen- 
scheine; (3) acceptance of bills drawn on German Govern- 
ment departments; (4) issue of bank notes by occupation 
authorities; (5) settlement through exchange clearing; and 
(6) payment with the aid of advances from central banks. 
In each case the net result of the transaction is that Ger- 
many obtains something for nothing, and the financing of 
the purchase entails an expansion of currency or credit in 
the conquered countries. Even when payment is made in 
Reichsmarks, it does not mean that the recipients are en- 
abled thereby to buy German goods, for imports from Ger- 


many are strictly controlled. The Nazi Government is not 
at all keen on proceeding with its original scheme for the 
economic unification of Germany with her conquered 
Lebensraum. Sooner or later, the Reichsmark notes will find 
their way to the central banks of the countries concerned, 
which are then compelled to buy them in unlimited amounts 
at an exchange rate fixed heavily in favour of the Reichs- 
mark. By overvaluing the Reichsmark in terms of the cur- 
rencies of the conquered nations, the German authorities 
encourage private German purchases of goods from the 
occupied territories, and Germany can buy from the con- 
quered countries at low prices and sell to them at high prices 
by this simple device of fixing a high Reichsmark rate. 

While German officers and soldiers and the swarm of 
civilian visitors who descend upon occupied territories at 
least pay in Reichsmark notes, the occupation authorities 
and the German Government pay for their purchases mostly 
by means of “ requisition notes,” which are exchanged later 
for the notes of the Reichskredit-Kasse. These notes are pay- 
able after the conclusion of peace. Most producers and mer- 
chants, however, are unable to wait indefinitely, and have 
to obtain advances on these notes from their central banks. 
Once more, it is the latter who provide the cash. The same 
is the ultimate result when orders placed by the German 
Government with industrial undertakings in occupied coun- 
tries are financed by bills drawn upon the Government de- 
partment concerned. These bills have to be rediscounted by 
the central banks of the occupied countries, and simply go 
to swell their claim against the Reichsbank or the German 
Government. A similar result is produced when the goods 
are purchased by German importers on the basis of the pre- 
war clearing agreements which are still in operation. There 
is now nothing at all to prevent Germany from running up 
a large debit balance in her clearing accounts with the con- 
quered countries. The latter are no longer in a position to 
set a limit to that debit balance by restricting their own 
exports to Germany; and their exporters have in any case 
to be financed by their central banks. 

In Poland the German authorities established a new bank 
of issue which produces unlimited quantities of notes for 
German requirements. In Belgium, a similar system is under 
consideration, though it is not yet quite clear whether the 
new notes will be issued by the National Bank or by a new 
institution to be established for the purpose. In the majority 
of the conquered countries, however, the German authori- 
ties simply compel the central banks to adyance them the 
amounts required; the printing press is in full activity for 
the benefit of the conquerors. In Norway, the notes issued 
are actually forgeries, since the old board of the bank, on 
whose authority they are issued, was dismissed by the Nor- 
wegian Government in April, and the new board, which is in 
England and the only legitimate authority in charge of the 
bank, has not authorised the issue of these notes. 

Whatever the method of payment employed, it tends to 
produce an inflationary effect in the conquered country. By 
inflating the currencies of her victims, Germany aims at 
killing two birds with one stone. She is able to exploit the 
conquered nations to the limit of their capacity; and she 
is able to do so without unduly antagonising them. If the 
Nazis were to resort to bare-faced plunder, the bitter hatred 
against them would become intensified and increase the diffi- 
culty of ruling the conquered peoples. As it is, large sections 
of the conquered communities are placed under the delusion 
that they are being paid generously for the goods they have 
to sell to the Germans. This deception cannot last for ever. 
Sooner or later, the victims will realise that Germany has 
depleted them of their supplies of goods and has left them 
with an inflated currency whose holders are unable to spend 
it. It is only then that the population of the conquered 
countries will realise the true character of Nazi exploitation. 
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Safeguarding Municipal Credit 


XCEPTIONAL strains reveal hidden weaknesses. The 
market for Home Corporation loans on the Stock 
Exchange has lately shown a growing realisation of the far- 
reaching effects which “total” war (geographically and 
economically) may have on stocks whose investment reputa- 
tion has been almost above suspicion. The process began 
even before the war, when there were the beginnings of a 
rudimentary attempt in the market to discriminate accord- 
ing to differing degrees of prosperity or political colouring 
in different areas. And a certain amount of criticism was 
heard of financial tendencies like the growing resort to 
the competitive issue of short-term non-marketable mort- 
gage obligations. The war has superimposed on this back- 
ground some entirely new problems. It has benefited some 
industrial areas by bringing war orders, but it has entirely 
killed, for the time being, the main “ industry” of many 
East and South Coast seaside towns. And everywhere the 
danger of air raids has introduced a new risk factor whose 
potential effect on rateable values no borough treasurer can 
ignore Or assess. 

Up to the present, admittedly, the effect of the war on the 
Home Corporation security market has been perceptible, but 
not extensive. The Actuaries’ Index of Home Corporation 
security prices was actually nearly 4 points higher at the end 
of last July than a year earlier, or in December, after four 
months of war. In the intervening period, of course, the 
entire market for trustee securities has hardened, under the 
lead of British Government stocks. But the end-July, 1940, 
Index number at 122.9 (December 31, 1938 = 100) com- 
pares with 128.2 at the end of last April—a fall of 5.3 
points, against a corresponding decline of 3.1 points in 
the price index for 23 per cent. Consols. And last month, 
when the Consols Index rose by nearly 3 points, the Home 
Corporation Index declined slightly. Closer analysis reveals 
that this was the result of stability or slight improvement in 
the price of stocks in localities with a relatively fayourable 
war risk factor and a limited, but growing, tendency among 
investors to by-pass securities of towns in the front line in 
the battle of Britain. On the whole, however, the movement 
has not gone very far, thanks to widespread confidence in 
our power to repel any enemy attack on our shores. 

There is certainly no immediate suggestion that Home 
Corporation securities will fail fully to maintain gilt-edged 
levels. It is still appropriate to ask, nevertheless, whether the 
assumptions on which the market has built up its develop- 
ment and status necessarily hold to-day. The maxim that all 
are equal before the judgment seat has been rather rigidly 
applied, legally and investment-wise, to this market. Long- 
term loans of all corporations with populations of over 50,000 
are eligible for trustee investment, although there are enor- 
mous variations in their respective rateable values, debts, rate 
poundages and the nature and financial profitability of their 


municipal services. Certain councils are “ popular” with 
investors in peacetime—in the sense that any new loans they 
issue are readily subscribed. But all corporation loans ar 
underwritten, and the difference between black sheep and 
white never amounts to more than half a point to a point jn 
the issue price. 

This tendency to put all Corporation securities under aq 
single umbrella was based on over-generalisation even before 
1914, when economic conditions in almost every part of 
England were, on the whole, progressive. But, since the end 
of the last war the contrast between, say, a borough in a 
vigorously expanding Midland area or a popular seaside 
holiday-cum-residential resort, at one extreme, and a Cor. 
poration in a Special Area, at the other, has been one of 
kind and not merely of degree. That is well brought out by 
the specimen figures for some representative towns assembled 
in the table at the foot of this page. Even when allowance js 
made for the fact that rates are generally higher in large 
cities than in smaller towns, and in industrial than in resij- 
dential areas, and for the assistance given in the more vul- 
nerable areas by Exchequer grants under the 1929 Act, 
the differential burden of rates is still a grave disadvantage 
to towns like Gateshead, With its poundage of 16s. 6d. and 
East Ham, with its 18s. 6d.—not to mention distressed 
Merthyr Tydfil with its 30s. 6d. Business or residence in these 
places does not offer the material inducements which make 
the payment of relatively high rates in great cities worth 
while to many people. And rateable values per capita are 
necessarily lowest in the more distressed areas. Manchester’s 
figure of over £9 3s. 9d. per head and Cardiff’s of £8 13s. 8d. 
compare with only £4 18s. in Gateshead and £3 IIs. 8d. in 
Merthyr Tydfil. True, the distressed boroughs, on the whole, 
have the lowest debt per head, but they have correspondingly 
fewer revenue-producing assets and public services to offer 
their citizens. And their public assistance burden—the best 
index, by and large, of local economic hardship—is, or was, 
so heavy that without the help of Exchequer grants their 
position long before now would have been dire indeed. In 
the years before the present war, their populations, almost 
without exception, were declining—and that, not as the re- 
sult of an outward spread of population into satellite “ dor- 
mitory”’ areas, but owing to departures representing pure 
loss from all civic points of view. 

All these tendencies had their roots in big economic 
changes, which started long before the war. The present 
plight of many English seaside towns is serious enough in 
all conscience, but it is mitigated by the fact that in pre-war 
days many of these towns, helped by modern transport de- 
velopments, had attracted an increasing population and built 
up a particularly sound municipal financial position. Con- 
temporary interruption of normal life may range, in their 
case, from the loss of an annual influx of visitors to the 








SOME STATISTICS OF ENGLISH TOWNS 


(Figures for 1939-40, unless otherwise stated) 
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Large Cities— | | | 
Birmingham ......... | + 4-1 1,041,000) 58-6 |7 4 8|5 6 1/15 9] 2 834 | 2 92 | 314 | 1957-62 |5,000,000| 9412 | 312 6 
Liverpool ............ |} — 33 827,400 | 65:0 |8 4 1/516 5/1510) 3 Bl, 3 1014 3 1954-64 |4,000,000 | 8914 315 0 
Manchester ......... — 4:4 732,900 | 65:1 |9 3 9/614 1 16 3} 4 Oly | 2 434 3 1958-63 |5,000,000 | 9034 315 6 
IEEE dddhncwcasencse | + 0-3 |- 224,280) 44:0 |813 8/5 5 6/ 12 10 3 6144 | 2 634 3 1956-58 et 90 316 0 
| | | | | 
Pre-War Depressed | 
Boroughs— | i | 
East Ham............ 9 129,500} 15-4 |518 1\/5 6 4|18 6; 6 1 ce) ee es 
Gateshead ............ - 4:3 117,000 17°4 418 0/314 9/16 6 7 9 a | 5 | 1945-55 | 500,000 103 411 0 
Merthyr Tydfil...... —12 62,250 11-9 {311 8|417 7) 30 6] 16 2 14 3lg | e oe ies Falk a 
j j | | 
War-Affected Areas— | | 
Brighton ............ | — 0-6 | 146,500] 63-6 [13 3 7/6 7 8/10 2] 1 85g | O1llg 454 | 1945-77 |1,790,000 | 102 410 0 
Hastings............... + 2-0 | 64318] 42-8 |12 1 0/6 2 1] 10 8] 1 105 2 033 | 5 | 1947-67 {1,350,000} 105 |4 6 6 
Portsmouth ......... + 3-7 | 258,400 27:0 eo ‘ere & Fi tt. @ 1 101g 1 1ll5g 5 | 1942-62 850,000 | 10114 4 8 0 
Southampton......... 2:3 |} 180,100 43-2 9 13/5 Ol! 11 9 ie 1 101g 5 1947-67 |2,500,000 10514 | 4 6 6 
Southend .......cc00- +15-0 | 138,100 32-9 e 49/612 3/12 5] 110 0 9 3 | 1916-46 153,320 96 14 40 
| | | 











* Under Local Government Acts, 1929 and 1937. 


t+ Allowing for accrued interest and tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
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compulsory evacuation of resident civilians. Clearly, in these 
circumstances, figures of rateable value cease to have much 
meaning. There would seem to be the strongest possible case 
for special Government assistance—preferably made direct 
to local shopkeepers, hotel proprietors, etc., to enable them 
to meet their municipal and other obligations, and maintain 
the framework of their businesses in being until the end 
of the war. 

Should State intervention and assistance go further? Cer- 
tainly, if the war is prolonged, the position of some (though 
not all) of the depressed areas of peacetime will be tempor- 
arily mitigated, but the situation of some erstwhile prosper- 


ous boroughs may be parlous. Such a state of affairs is bound ¢ 


ultimately to produce a much wider spread of prices for 
Home Corporation securities than at present. A Treasury 
guarantee of the service, under all contingencies, of the debt 
obligations of any Corporation which might find itself em- 
barrassed, would probably cost the authorities very little 
and would fully preserve the market’s price structure. As a 
war measure, limited to Corporations in the front line defence 
zone, there might be much to be said for it. But if it were 
extended to other towns which were “ indirect” war vic- 
tims, it would be difficult to know where to draw the line. 
Should a given town be included, for example, because its 
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main industries, being of a quasi-luxury character, were de. 
liberately damped down in the national interest? And there 
would be serious objection to the extension of the guarantee 
to cover every borough, or to its indefinite prolongation jn 
peacetime; for it would remove one of the most salutary 
checks on municipal expenditure. Much more desirable, in- 
deed, both as a wartime and peacetime measure, would be 
the formation of some sort of mutual credit pool by Cor. 
porations themselves, somewhat on the lines of that formed 
by 24 Danish municipalities who successfully floated a joint 
loan in the London market in 1922. Delicate questions of 
interference with jealously guarded local liberties would be 
bound to occur, but, given a modicum of goodwill, they 
should not prove insoluble. Local embarrassment as a direct 
result of military operations would, rightly, remain for relief 
by the State. But, pending a fresh rearrangement of local 
burdens, carrying still further the principle of 1929—, 
measure which cannot long be postponed after the war—a 
debt pooling scheme would go far to tide over any possible 
difficulties of the near future. Treasury guarantee of the pool 
would be probably a mere formality, making assurance trebly 
sure. It would, from every point of view, be preferable to a 
policy of waiting to afford support in individual cases, when 
matters had gone far enough to necessitate it. 


Finance and Banking 


The Problems of Treasury Finance 


The mystery of the wherewithal of Treasury financing 
in the past few weeks remains unsolved. For the sixth week 
in succession no appeal had been made for Treasury deposits 
from the banks. The Treasury bill tender issue is now run- 
ning no more than level. The weekly issues of £65 millions— 
a figure which must be regarded as the ceiling for this par- 
ticular form of Treasury financing—have now been run- 
ning for more than three months and from this source 
therefore the Treasury is gaining no net inflow of funds. 
The weekly revenue deficit last week amounted 
to £52,596,000, or about twice the receipts from the three 
issues of Government securities now on tap and from in- 
creased Savings Banks deposits. The extent to which the 
Government is covering expenditure by liquidation of capital, 
represented by gold and mobilised dollar securities, can only 
be dimly estimated. The visible trade balance is running 
against us this year at the rate of about £700 millions. The 
net balance after allowing for our necessarily reduced in- 
visible exports would probably be running at around £500 
millions, or say £10 millions a week. To that extent the 
Treasury bills previously issued to the market on behalf of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account are released and return 
to the “ tap ” bills held by the Account. The extent to which 
the balances of various members of the sterling area are 
accumulating in London provides another source of financ- 
ing which is utilised for placing Treasury bills—probably 
issued for the most part via the “tap ”—and longer-term 
securities previously held by Public Departments. 


* 


Extra-budgetary funds also make their contribution to the 
bridging of the gap between revenue and expenditure. Lord 
Essendon this week disclosed yet another of these funds, 
in which is deposited a part of the cash paid by the Govern- 
ment in respect of ships lost through enemy action. In this 
connection it should be noted that, since the total cash dis- 
bursements made by the Government under their Pool War 
Risk scheme have been running somewhat ahead of the rate 
at which ship building permits can be obtained, the ship- 
ping companies are in fact in a position to invest funds tem- 
porarily in Government securities—and, on Lord Essen- 
don’s evidence, are doing so. But this is a purely temporary 
investment of funds earmarked for other purposes, and the 
securities in question will have to be liquidated as soon as 
the capital expenditure for which the funds are intended 
can be incurred. None the less, such temporary investment 
swelling the accumulation of extra-budgetary funds must 
help in large measure to account for the mystery of Treasury 
financing over the past few weeks. The next detailed monthly 
statement on the National Debt should throw much-needed 
light on the whole question, 

* 


Meanwhile public deposits at the Bank of England, though 
down by as much as £16,000,000 on the week, are at a fairly 
normal level, namely £14,545,000. The banks, for their part, 


have been abundantly provided with funds over the past 
week. Although the discount market has been able to sell 
them rather larger quantities of bills after obtaining a quota 
of 48 per cent. at last week’s tender, compared with 
allotments of 41, 42 and 31 per cent. in the _preced- 
ing weeks, the banks’ appetite has been far from satis- 
fied. The larger market quota of bills was the result of 
reduced applications for bills from non-banking quarters. 
In previous weeks the big Stock Exchange money houses 
had been appreciable direct tenderers for Treasury bills. Last 
week they abstained from the tender owing partly to the 
uncertainties of the war situation and vague fears of difficul- 
ties that might be encountered by a non-market house in dis- 
posing of bills in the extreme emergency of an evacuation of 
the City of London. Last week’s tender may also have been 
influenced by the fact that it provided the first experience of 
the A.R.P. rule, whereby the closing of the lists at the Bank 
of England is postponed to one hour after the “ all clear” 
signal if a warning is in operation at the time when the lists 
should normally close. 


* * * 


‘* Free ’’ Sterling at Par 


The “free” sterling rate in New York has this week 
appreciated to $4.03, thus touching the middle price of the 
official quotations. The trend of the war news, the costly 
repulse of the first large-scale aerial attack on this country 
and the tenor of Mr Churchill’s speech may have played 
some part in this movement. But its fundamental causes lie 
deeper. They are to be found in the rapid depletion of the 
strictly limited supplies of “ free” sterling available for the 
American market. That market has virtually dried up, and 
it should be safe to assume that before very long “ free” 
sterling quotations in New York will be of rare occurrence 
and that they will reveal no appreciable discount on the 
official rates, 


- 7 
Ban on Reimported Banknotes 


The problem of reimported Bank of England notes has 
been rapidly and effectively tackled by the authorities. An 
Order-in-Council issued on Wednesday of this week pro- 
hibits the import of Bank of England notes into the United 
Kingdom from all countries other than Eire. The Treasury 
announcement accompanying the Order justifies the ban by 
reason of the fact that “considerable amounts of Bank of 
England notes were held in France and other territories 
occupied by the enemy, and may therefore fall into enemy 
hands.” Within the sterling area Bank of England notes will 
continue to be freely negotiable and will be interchangeable 
with the currency authorities of the various territories con- 
cerned. Eire is excluded from the ban for the good reason 
that a similar prohibition of imports of bank notes is being 
imposed by that Dominion. The import ban thus stretches 
around the British Isles. Similar restrictions on the import 
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of the domestic paper currency are being applied throughout 
the sterling area. The rigours of the ban are being tempered 
to the extent that travellers from overseas will be allowed to 
bring in £10 of Bank of England notes. Moreover, in order 
to prevent bona fide foreign holders of Bank of England 
notes being penalised by the new Order, special facilities 
are being given to holders in neutral countries to remit these 
notes immediately and to credit the proceeds to their Special 
or Registered Sterling accounts. In order to get the benefit 
of such facilities, these holders will have to remit the notes to 
this country within the next few days—the intervals of the 
latest permissible post marks being nicely graded in accord- 
ance with geographical factors—slightly spiced perhaps by 
political considerations. (Portugal, for example, is given 
several days longer to remit than Roumania.) 


* 


The inevitable corollary of such a step is the development 
of a “ black ” market in sterling bank notes. It will be the first 
such market to emerge in the history of our currency. The 
occasion may justify a slight sigh of regret—but no more. 
The importance of the evil which this move is intended to 
ward off is self evident. No other satisfactory method could 
have been devised to prevent the enemy from realising part 
of the loot yielded by his invasion of France and the Low 
Countries. Any remnant of legitimately held Bank of England 
notes, which fail for one reason or another to beat the time 
limits imposed for their return, will ultimately find its way 
back to this country by way of the individual quotas allowed 
to each traveller arriving from overseas. Any heavy deprecia- 
tion of Bank notes in foreign markets will merely indicate 
that the enemy is making serious attempts to sell part of his 
ill-gotten gains. Such depreciations will have no disturbing 
effect whatever on our commercial or financial transactions 
with the non-sterling area, since at no important point does 
the negotiation of Bank notes enter into such operations. 


* * * 


Edinburgh Bills 


Tenders were received this week for an issue of £300,000 
of Edinburgh bills dated August 23rd and repayable Febru- 
ary 15th next. The demand for these bills of close on six 
months’ currency seems to have been fully in keeping with 
the current plethora of credit in the market. The discount 
market, which applied on the basis of a rate of 1); per cent., 
missed the bills, which were allotted at an average rate of 
barely 1 per cent. The fact that Edinburgh bills are rarely 
seen, together with their eligibility for rediscount at the Bank 
of England, no doubt contributed to the keenness of the 
demand for them. But the fine rate at which they were 
actually issued—a finer rate than that current for the shorter- 
dated British Government Treasury bill—must be explained 
in terms of that local patriotism which ever prompts Scottish 
banks to outbid the Sassenachs in tendering for the bills of 
their own corporations. 


* * * 


From “‘ Free’’ to Special Accounts 


The recent announcement that facilities had been given 
to Argentine, Brazilian, Hungarian and Portuguese holders 
of “free” sterling balances to transfer them to Special 
accounts now operating with these countries was widely 
interpreted as a weak concession, tending to diminish the 
efficacy of exchange control as a whole. The provision of 
these conversion facilities was not, however, a concession 
made after the payments agreements with the countries in 
question had been signed, but formed part of the general 
settlement with them. Had the facilities in question not been 
given these balances would not have been blocked, but would 
have been free to feed the “free” markets in sterling in 
countries other than those with which Special or Regis- 
tered Account arrangements had been made. In other words 
they would in any case have swollen the offerings of sterling 
and ultimately diminished the exchange income of the 
British authorities less directly, perhaps, but equally effec- 
tively, as they will by their inclusion in Special accounts. 
The amounts in question were, in any case, negligible. 
Similar facilities are not, of course, being given to American 
and Swiss holders of “ free” sterling balances. 


* * * 


Bank of England Salaries 


The recent decision of the Proprietors of the Bank of 
England to increase by £30,000 the yearly provision for 
Payment of salaries and pensions to members of the Court 
of Directors seems to have aroused a considerable amount of 
atliamentary curiosity. Nor does Sir Kingsley Wood, in his 
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answers to questioners who have raised this point, appear to 
have succeeded in clearing up a position which is perfectly 
simple and has about it none of the sinister features implied 
by some of the questions. This additional allocation is merely 
the result of the change in status and the extension in the 
scope of activities of the Bank of England, which began in 
1931 and gained immense momentum with the outbreak 
of the war. The remuneration of the Governor, Deputy 
Governor and directors of the Bank, was laid down in the 
Charter and fixed at exceedingly modest figures based on 
the assumption that all these offices would be of part-time 
character or held for short periods. This assumption began 
to lose its reality in the post-war period when the Governor- 
ship in fact became a permanent office. After 1931, the crea- 
tion of the Exchange Equalisation Account, the negotiation of 
a number of clearing and payments agreements and the more 
conscious management of the general credit situation caused 
such an extension in the work of the Bank that three per- 
manent directors, apart from the Governor and Deputy 
Governor, were elected to the Court. Their number was in- 
creased to five after the outbreak of the war, which brought 
an immense addition to the work of the Bank. The control 
of the foreign exchange market alone called into existence 
a new section rivalling in size most of the existing depart- 
ments of the Bank. In 1932 authority had already been taken 
to appropriate a larger sum than that authorised by the 
Charter for the remuneration of full-time directors and 
endowing a pensions fund in their favour. These appropria- 
tions naturally had to be increased with the recent additions 
made to the number of full-time directors. There is no 
mystery about the allocation; it hides no attempt, as one 
Socialist Member suggested, to evade Excess Profits Tax. 
If Sir Kingsley Wood had handled the question with rather 
more comprehension of the subject with which he was deal- 
ing, the whole position would have been quickly explained to 
everyone’s satisfaction—especially to that of his Socialist 
questioners, to whom the recent extension in the scope of 
the Central Bank’s activities can have given nothing but the 
fullest satisfaction. 


. * * 
Higher Workmen’s Compensation Premiums 


It was only to be expected that insurance premiums 
would sooner or later follow the upward trend of prices, 
but so far the movement has been mainly confined to the 
life and marine branches, where the risks of war are 
weightiest. The recent Workmen’s Compensation Act has, 
however, produced an all-round increase in rates in the em- 
ployers’ liability branch also. In this case, the higher 
premiums are not specifically an effect of the war, for the 
Act merely gives partial expression to long-standing aspira- 
tions for a more liberal scale of benefits. The insurance com- 
panies, tariff and non-tariff, collected premiums of about 
£6.7 millions in 1937, the last year for which official statistics 
are available, and with the increases in employment and 
wages that have since occurred, the figure is probably now 
running at something in the region of £8.0 millions. The 
tariff companies have now raised their premium rates by 
10 per cent., the whole of which is likely to be absorbed in 
additional benefits and expenses. At present, employers are 
safeguarded against an excessive rise in tariff rates, since 
the companies subscribing to the Accident Offices Association 
are bound to return to their insured the difference between 
actual claims and 623 per cent. of premiums. In other words, 
profits plus expenses are limited to 374 per cent., though 
this arrangement may be altered in the future. Admittedly, 
the position is less favourable so far as non-tariff companies 
are concerned, for some are reported to have increased their 
premium rates by as much as 25 per cent. Such increases 
are clearly unreasonable, unless rates have been cut un- 
economically in the past. The Act falls far short of the long 
overdue re-casting of our workmen’s compensation system, 
but it is unlikely to be superseded while the war lasts. The 
companies have at least the expectation of a period of legis- 
lative quietude, though other repercussions of the war (as, 
for example, the greater incidence of accidents due to the 
intensive operation of industry) will become increasingly 
important. 

* * oe 
Captain Roger Chetwode 


The City of London has lost one of its most promising 
young bankers by the death of Captain Roger Chetwode. 
After a solid apprenticeship in banking with the house of 
Morgans in New York, Captain Chetwode had been a partner 
in the merchant banking firm of H. S. Lefevre and Company 
and in March of last year had become a director of Erlangers. 
His short career in that firm had given the most brilliant 
promise. It is a real tragedy that his death at the early age 
of 34 should leave so much of that promise unfulfilled. 






































Stronger Trend Continues 


The gratifying ability of the stock markets to maintain 
the firmer trend, which has now been in evidence almost 
uninterruptedly since the beginning of July, derives equally 
from both psychological and technical factors. The move- 
ment which raised the Financial News Index of Ordinary 
Shares from 49.4 on June 26th to 61.2 at the end of last 
week, and to 63.4 on August 22nd, started in the darkest 
hour of the war, when the French Government had capitu- 
lated and enemy use of the larger part of the French Fleet 
was still a possibility. If air attacks on Great Britain had been 
made at that time with last week’s intensity they would 
probably have still further depressed the markets. The in- 
ability of Blitzkrieg to achieve such a result in mid-August 
strongly suggests that investors have already made up their 
minds about the outcome of any attempted invasion, and 
have not altogether lost in wartime the forecasting reputa- 
tion they earned—and frequently deserved—in time of 
peace. The movement, however, has been predominantly an 
equity phenomenon. Gilt-edged stocks have made fair head- 
way, but there has been, on the whole—certainly in the last 
two or three weeks—a perceptible shift of interest, first to 
the ordinary shares of leading industrial companies (includ- 
ing those in some war industries, like aircraft manufacture, 
which have hitherto been relatively unpopular), and, this 
week, to some of the more “speculative” groups, such 
as South African gold mines. That technical factors, 
however, have also played a significant part is _ be- 
yond doubt. Even a slight increase of demand has, at 
times, revealed so acute a shortage of stock that buying orders 
for a few hundred shares have significantly put up prices, 
and orders for a thousand or more have, in some instances, 
been unexecutable. The following table shows some repre- 
sentative price movements during this week and since the 
beginning of the present recovery :— 


June 26, | Aug. 16, Aug. 22 Change , Change 


since since 
1940 1940 1940 June 26 Aug. 16 


315% War Loan ..... eee 9614 10053 150 33,/ — 
Be IEE - xancunicnsse sence ‘ 71 7312 7378 273 

4% Egyptian Unified ......... 57 60 63 6 3 
ei Og. aa Set 10 1214 121 2 ly 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. 4% Deb. Stk.: 50 37 3612 ~ 131 

Rolls Royce Ord. {1 .........' 50/- 62/6 65/- 15/- 2/6 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1 ......... 98/1 105/- 106/- +7/10 1+ 
Neepsend Steel Ord. 5/- ... 12/6 18/6 18/1 +5/7 4\od. 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1 ... 19/- 25/9 25/101; 6/10 lod. 
Turner and Newall Ord. {1...; 45/- 57/6 57/10 +412/10 4d. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. 5/-.... 40/- 55/6 58/- 18/- 2/6 
Crown Mines 10/- ... wee 265/— 252'6 250/- —15/- — 2/6 
Sub-Nigel 10/—....... . 155/- 155/- 152/6 2/6 2/6 


Some of this week’s price changes shown in the table have a 
special explanation, The further rise in Egyptian Unified, for 
example, is understood to reflect special buying from Near 
Eastern sources. The reaction in Home Rail junior stocks 
has been due to fears lest the latest proposals for increased 
charges should provoke strong pressure for modification of 
the terms of the railways’ agreement with the Government 
at the end of this year. Generally speaking, however, the 
recovery in equity share values has now gone far enough 
to raise hopes in some quarters of a major revival of in- 
terest — accompanied by a broadening of business which 
would be more welcome to most Stock Exchange firms—in 
the autumn, if developments in the Battle of Britain con- 
tinue favourable. Time alone will show whether this view 
is correct, but, if so, it will be difficult entirely to dissociate 
the result from a belief, among a growing number of in- 
vestors, that even under 100 per cent. E.P.T. and “ moral ” 
dividend limitation, ordinary shares still have “ hedging” 
qualities in a potentially inflationary situation. 


* * * 


Blueprint for Denham 


The Denham scheme is a controversial topic, but the test 
is not whether it is a perfect substitute for the existing 
“ House ”—none could be found—but whether it will serve 
as a reasonably efficient emergency centre in the critical con- 
ditions which alone would compel evacuation from the 
present Stock Exchange. A recent inspection of the facilities 
which are now under option to the Stock Exchange 
authorities suggests that, for all the obvious limitations of the 
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site—difficulties of transport, communication and accom- 
modation—it might have been very difficult, even in the 
months preceding the war, to find a more suitable alternative. 
The accommodation provides, in the first place, for the 
administrative offices of the Stock Exchange itself. Clearly, 
they must have first call, for the primary task, if zero hour js 
reached, is to set up the emergency clearing scheme. Without 
this scheme selling brokers would have endless diff- 
culty in obtaining the cash due to their clients, and buying 
brokers the securities due to purchasers. The clearing scheme 
is now generally understood and admitted to be a prior 
charge on the Denham organisation. It will be housed in a 
series of small offices at the studios. In addition, there is suffi- 
cient office accommodation to house a certain number of 
jobbers (sharing rooms), to provide a small reference room, 
to set up branch banking offices (including one of the Bank 
of England) and a Stamp Office. These quarters will be 
cramped. But that was inevitable, even granted the ideal site, 
And a site which might have been ideal from the point of 
view of office accommodation would almost certainly not 
have provided a dealing space as large as the film stage which 
has been secured. This is a spacious building (though not so 
large in area as the “ House” itself), air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed and unimpeded by pillars or supports. It requires 
the eye of faith, perhaps, to imagine dealings in such un- 
accustomed surroundings, but in some respects the dealing 
area would have conveniences which are not enjoyed by the 
existing quarters of the Stock Exchange. 


* 


Denham will certainly not provide space for a full comple- 
ment of jobbers and brokers. Much business will have to be 
carried out by telephone from emergency offices in the sur- 
rounding district. Even the clearing scheme itself is bound 
to have teething troubles, and the interval of three weeks 
before Denham begins to function according to plan is pos 
sibly an optimistic estimate of the time which will be re- 
quired to prepare even this primary part of the scheme. If 
the Denham plan works—and there appears to be no reason, 
judging from the accommodation, why it should not work— 
patience and forbearance will be needed in the initial stages. 
Once the early difficulties are overcome, however, the Stock 
Exchange will have an object lesson in emergency organisa- 
tion which might profoundly affect its future. Perhaps it 
requires such an emergency to persuade a traditional and 
august institution to examine its methods and to contemplate 
the possibility of change. 


* * * 


Baltic Bonds 


Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and part of Poland have been 
taken under the protective wing of the Soviet Republic. But 
what is being done to safeguard the interests of British 
holders of bonds issued by these erstwhile independent 
nations? Following the decision of the United Kingdom to 
prohibit by Order in Council the transfer of gold lying in 
the Bank of England to the account of the first three States, 
negotiations are proceeding between the U.S.S.R. and Great 
Britain. It has been stated in the House of Commons that 
Soviet objections to the blocking of the balances of the 
Baltic States are being weighed up “ in the light of important 
legal, political and financial considerations.” Does this sur- 
vey of the position cover sterling loans? There are three 
outstanding. The original issue of the 7 per cent. Estonian 
Sterling Bonds amounted to £700,000, of which £568,000 is 
outstanding. This loan is secured by a first charge on the 
excise duties on tobacco, beer, matches and other articles. 
On June 17th last, when dealings were prohibited, the bonds 
were quoted at 35. In 1939, the price reached a high level 
for the year of 94. Then there is the City of Riga (Latvia) 44 
per cent. (now 4 per cent.) Loan of 1913, of which £759,228 
is outstanding. In 1934, the principal amount of the loan 
was, by agreement, reduced by 40 per cent., and the interest 
payable cut by 4 per cent. The bonds are now quoted at 10,4 
figure much below the 1939 best of 394. And there are the 
5 per cent. Sterling Conversion Bonds of the City of Vilno 
(Poland), of which £376,220 is outstanding. This issue 
now valued in the market at around 10 compared with 4 
1939 high level of 363. The issue is a direct obligation of 
the city, secured on all its capital assets and revenue. On 
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too many occasions in the past the interests of British citi- 
zens, who have financially assisted in the development of 
trade and commerce overseas, have been compromised by 
political expediency. The Baltic bondholder will hope for 
better treatment, but, if he is a realist he will acknowledge 
the complex political factors that are involved. 


* * * 


e 
The Stock Exchange Lists 


The publication of the Stock Exchange Official and Sup- 
plementary Lists in abbreviated form coincided with the 
announcement that the price is raised from 6d. to 1s, Thus, 
the unhappy broker will not only receive less, but will have to 
pay more for it. C’est la guerre. In point of fact, the lists 
have lost little of material importance by this enforced con- 
traction. Skilful manipulation on the part of the printers 
leaves a generous half of page 16 of the Official List for the 
inclusion of “‘ Stop Press” bargains in securities which have 
been temporarily expunged. The original plan for the issue 
of a fortnightly supplement giving recorded marks in the 
deleted securities has now been dropped in favour of a supple- 
ment to be issued on the first Monday in each month which 
will show the date and price of the latest mark and the 
nominal quotation at the previous Friday’s close. The first 
of these monthly issues is due to appear on September 2nd. 


* * * 


British Sugar Corporation 


The British Sugar Corporation is the product of a 
rare attempt to apply joint stock company principles 
to agricultural development. Government assistance de- 
signed to enable 4 per cent. to be paid on the corpora- 
tion’s capital is forthcoming each year on the basis of a 
forecast of probable crops and other factors. This is not 
a method ideally suited to the hazards of agriculture, and 
for 1938-39, when a net loss of £13,801 was sustained, 
a 4 per cent. distribution on the £5 millions share capital 
entailed a £130,000 withdrawal from the dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve and some depletion of the carry-forward. In 
recommending the 4 per cent. payment, the directors were, 
however, supported by an assurance that there would be a 
supplementary grant from the Government approximately 
equivalent to the draft made upon reserve. Such a sum, the 
exact amount of which is not stated, has been included 
with the trading profit disclosed for the year to March 31st 
last, Including also a profit of approximately £330,000 aris- 
ing from increases in the sugar duty, the surplus comes out 
at £1,182,143, in contrast with only £383,312 for the pre- 
vious year. If we deduct from the latest profit the two 
special items of revenue mentioned and add back to 1938-39 
the supplementary grant of £130,000, then the increase is 
from £513,312 to £722,143. The greater part of this im- 
provement is, however, negatived by heavier tax demands. 
So far as these are normal charges, they account for £175,000 
against only £23,000. In addition, £255,000 has been pro- 
vided for income tax and E.P.T.on the windfall profit spring- 
ing from sugar duty increases, while the £75,000 balance of 
that adventitious surplus has been placed to special reserve. 
Similarly, the £130,000 supplementary grant has been applied 
to make good the previous year’s withdrawal from divi- 
dend reserve. That fund also benefits to the tune of £25,000, 
representing roughly half the sum accrued under the “ in- 
centive ’ clause, which enables the corporation to retain a 
Percentage of any economies resulting in increases of effici- 
ency as compared with the 1936 level. The full sum accru- 
ing as “ incentive” money is equivalent to about 1 per cent. 
On the capital, which receives a dividend of 43 per cent. 
absorbing £129,375. After taking £59,000 to staff pensions 
reserve, there is a credit of £42,514 against £61,196 to go 
forward, At the recent meeting Sir Francis Humphrys re- 
vealed that in the past year £2,655,000 had been received by 
way of Exchequer assistance. To correct an impression that 
the corporation is exempt from payment of excise duty, 
he mentioned that, in fact, £7,710,000 had accrued to the 
Exchequer on account of home-grown sugar produced by the 
Corporation. The duty would, however, have been received 
just the same if there had been no home production and 
additional imports had been undertaken to make good the 
deficiency. As it is, one of the chief factors justifying the 
Corporation is that such additional imports were unnecessary. 

er half-a-million tons of sugar were produced in Great 
Britain in the Past season, representing a notable advance 
Upon the previous year’s total of 300,000 tons and being 
More than sufficient to meet the present ration for the civil 
Population in this country for a whole year, 
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Blackburn Aircraft Expansion 


The report of Blackburn Aircraft for the year to March 
31, 1940, confirms the favourable figures of the preliminary 
statement, discussed in The Economist of August 17th. 
Total profit, after depreciation, has reached a new record 
level of £191,844, against £142,001. Tax provision is 
increased by £35,000 to £85,000, and after meeting the 5 per 
cent. preference dividend and, as in 1938-39, paying £23,000 
to capital redemption reserve, equity earnings are up from 
£52,801 to £69,843. These earnings represent 14.1 per cent. 
on the increased ordinary capital of £816,812, against 17.8 
per cent. in the previous year on a capital of half that 
amount. The 10 per cent. dividend on the increased capital 
—15 per cent. was paid on the lower capital in 1938-39— 
absorbs £49,417, against £44,414. Consequently, the carry- 
forward is reduced from £14,752 to £10,178 after placing 
the usual £25,000 to general reserve. In the course of his 
speech Mr R. Blackburn states that it is unlikely that the 
company will attract E.P.T. on the net earnings of the past 
year, but that the incidence of taxation in the future must 
be expected to rule out higher receipts for shareholders. The 
balance sheet again gives evidence of a certain strain on 
liquid capital. Cash holdings are slightly higher at £9,971, 
against £8,772. The gross amount of stocks and work in 
progress has risen from £1,374,887 to £3,630,762, of which 
£2,639,775 has already been received on account. Thus, the 
net amount of work in progress is £383,900 lower at 
£990,987. The company’s bank loan has been reduced from 
£961,785 to £860,546 and creditors have fallen from 
£332,783 to £328,199. Quoted ex dividend at 6s., the 10s. 
ordinary shares yield £16 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Store Dividend Cuts 


The latest interim dividends announced by leading West 
End store companies haye caused a reaction in their shares, 
though the reductions cannot have come as a surprise to 
shareholders. Harrods’ interim is reduced from § to 2 per 
cent., following a total distribution of 10 per cent. for the 
year to January 31, 1940, which was covered by earnings of 
13.9 per cent. This decision is partially influenced by 
lower dividends from the company’s two subsidiaries, 
Dickins and Jones and D. H. Evans. D. H. Evans, whose 
ordinary shares are entirely owned by Harrods, has reduced 
its payment from 5 per cent. to 34 per cent., and Dickins 
and Jones (95 per cent. of whose ordinary capital is con- 
trolled by Harrods) from 5 per cent. to nil. The latter 
announcement follows the passing of the final ordinary divi- 
dend for the year to January 31, 1940, when the company 
made a net loss, after meeting preference charges, of £5,849. 
D. H. Evans, however, paid a total dividend of 10 per cent. 
for 1939-40. John Barker has also decided to pass the pay- 
ment On ordinary shares. The decision follows the reduction 
of last year’s final payment from 15 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
though the ordinary dividend was covered by earnings of 
29.4 per cent. against 30.7 per cent. Peter Robinson has 
passed all dividends for the half-year to July 31, 1940, on the 
7 per cent. preference, 6 per cent. non-cumulative preferred 
ordinary, and ordinary capital. Dividends on the £475,000, 
7 per cent. cumulative preference shares were paid up to 
January 31, 1940, but the last payment on ordinary capital 
was of 4 per cent. in respect of 1938-39. The reduced pay- 
ments are tabulated below, together with the trend of share 
prices during the past year: — 


DIVIDEND COMPARISONS 


| Dividend % Price 


Years to January 31 





1st Half, |Full Year,| 1st Half, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 22, 
| 1939-46 | 1939-40} 1940-41 | 1939 "| 1940 





Do., £1,7% cum. peel. shea, | lo | Nil 18/9 5/- 


} 
| 1 
John Barker, £1 ordinary shares 5 5 Nil | 52/6* 26/3 
Harrods, £1 ordinary stock... 5 § 2 | 51/3* 28/- 
Dickins and Jones, £1 ord. stk. | 5 Nil Nil | a a 
Do., £1, 512 cum. pref. stock —< | I -. | 20/- 10/712 
D. H. Evans, £1 ordinary shares 5 } 5 a oe ead 
Do., £1, 6% cum. pref. shrs. 3 3 | 3 | 25/ 20/- 
Peter Robinson, {1 ord. shares | Nil | Nil | Nil | 13/l2] 2/6 
31, | 3 
| 


* Ex dividend. 


The reduction in retail sales in Central London began with 
the acute political uncertainly of the middle of 1938, which 
was succeeded by increased taxation, by the partial evacuation 
of London and by the National Savings Campaign. In future, 
sales must be further restricted by the incidence of the Pur- 
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chase Tax and by the Limitation of Supplies orders. 
Stocking-up orders, which helped to maintain sales in the 
early months of the war, have been largely satisfied. The 
Board of Trade Fournal statistics of retail sales for June, 
1940, show a total increase of only 2 per cent. on the previous 
year for all parts of the country—the smallest monthly in- 
crease of the year. But in Central London, sales of non-food 
goods fell by 39.5 per cent. compared with June, 1939. There 
is little hope of a speedy return of prosperity for the London 
department stores. One of the conditions of victory is that 
retail sales should fall and thus set free purchasing power and 
production for munitions of war. Shareholders may perhaps 
draw some spartan comfort from this bitter truth and hold 
on for post-war recovery. 


* * * 


Kaffir Development Trends 


With the exception of Grootvlei, the mines of the Union 
Corporation group developed a larger footage on reef in the 
June quarter. This was especially true of Van Dyk, whose 
footage sampled on reef amounted to 15,830 feet, easily a re- 
cord for the mine. Percentage of payability remains low at 
29.2 per cent., though this is an improvement compared with 
the March quarter. Provided that native labour remains 
adequate, the improved underground condition in Van Dyk 
should enable development to be at least maintained, and 
ore reserves to be increased. In both the Gedulds increased 
development was accomplished, though the percentage of 
payability at Geduld itself was much lower than in the 
previous quarter. This is to be expected, as the major de- 
velopment in this mature mine is completed, and subsidiary 
development at this stage is likely to be erratic. Geduld will 
become increasingly dependent upon its offshoot, East 
Geduld. The fall in the development results of this mine 
from 510 inch dwts. to 372 inch dwts. is unimportant, as the 
figure for the previous quarter was exceptionally high. In 
the Anglo-American group, development footages also in- 
creased, particularly East Daggafontein and Brakpan. The 
inch-dwts. for both the latter mine and also for Springs 
show a welcome improvement, and the future Springs de- 
velopment will be watched with interest, in view of the im- 
portance of the Southern part of the property. Western 
Reefs again shows a good quarterly return. The Kimberley 
Reef development in both Daggafontein and East Dagga- 
fontein shows a fall, especially in the former; but develop- 
ment on this reef has been so satisfactory for some long 
time past that no undue importance should be attached to 
what is possibly a temporary interruption. In the “ Johnnies ” 
group, development has been accelerated by Government 
Areas, New State Areas and Van Ryn Deep, all of them de- 
clining mines, and the development figures for the first 
two are more satisfactory than for some time past. On the 
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other hand, the payable development in Randfontein shows 
no expansion over the previous quarter, and the ore reserve 
position may show a further decline at the end of this year. 


* * * 


Two Engineering Reports 


Satisfactory profits have been earned during the past 
year by two important engineering firms eepsend Steel 
and Tool and Richardsons Westgarth. Indeed, Neepsend net 
revenue for the year to March 31, 1940, reaches a new 
record at £178,489 against £150,944. Inevitably, much of 
the increase is absorbed by higher taxation, and after placing 
£60,000 to reserve for E.P.T.—no provision was required 
in 1938-39—the sum available for dividends shows a fall of 
£36,745 to £104,186. After meeting the 10 per cent. prefer- 
ence dividend, the balance of £102,255 for ordinary distri- 
bution represents a rate of 56.0 per cent., against 62.5 per 
cent. Record total earnings have encouraged the directors 
to increase the ordinary dividend from 474 to 50 per cent. 
including a 20 per cent. cash bonus. After reducing the 
allocation to general reserve from £29,247 to £10,000, the 
carry-forward is £883 higher at £12,867. The directors re- 
port that during 1939-40 seven subsidiary companies made 
losses amounting to a total of £1,681. The consolidated 
statement shows a decline in cash holdings from £173,228 
to £137,804, accompanied by a rise in stocks from £143,535 
to £163,072 and in debtors from £208,482 to £337,382. In- 
vestments depreciation account has been raised from £20,000 
to £30,000, at which level the directors state that current 
depreciation of investments is more than covered. Taxation 
reserves are £135,731 higher at £231,429. The marine engin- 
eering business of Richardsons Westgarth did not make such 
striking progress as was realised in 1938, the first year after 
reorganisation, but the results are satisfactory. After paying 
debenture trustees’ fees, gross income amounts to £174,536, 
against £175,550. Ordinary earnings, before making pro- 
vision for E.P.T., amount to £103,982, against £104,432, 
and the company is repeating last year’s 74 per cent. divi- 
dend which absorbs £26,427, leaving, after the addition of 
last year’s balance, a carry-forward of £89,417, from which 
E.P.T. must be met. The company’s balance sheet shows 
evidence of full employment during 1939. Cash holdings at 
£52,588 are less than half of the previous year’s level of 
£117,837, but stocks are up from £101,004 to £143,516 and 
work in progress from £126,017 to £298,233. Assets include 
an amount of £18,069 for A.R.P. expenditure. Among 
liabilities, sundry creditors have risen by £85,986 to 
£183,321. Both companies should be fully employed in the 
future, but higher taxation must take a heavy toll of avail- 
able earnings. Neepsend Steel 5s. ordinary shares at 18s. 14d. 
offer the generous yield of £13 16s. per cent., while Richard- 
sons Westgarth 5s. shares, at 3s. 3d., yield £11 10s. 10d. 
per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


































London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


SENTIMENT in all sections has remained 
firm during the past week, and the market 
has derived encouragement from R.A.F. 
successes. Dealings, however, remained on 
a small scale until Mr Churchill’s speech 
stimulated fresh buying, which was en- 
joyed by both gilt-edged and industrial 
markets. The foreign bond market has 
been dull, and the home rail market 
suffered from nervous selling on reports 
that the pact with the Government might 
be called in question, There was a good 
demand for Kaffirs throughout the week, 
but dealings in the rubber and tea markets 
were at a minimum. 


* 


The gilt-edged market was well main- 
tained, and though business remained re- 
stricted until mid-week, the trend of prices 
was consistently upward. Three and a- 
half per cent. War Loan was in demand, 
gaining 3% on Tuesday and 7% on the 
following day, when generous gains were 
also realised by many undated stocks, in- 
cluding 34 per cent. Conversion and 
Old Consols. Price rises were encouraged 





by technical factors, in particular a short- 
age of stock, as well as by political op- 
timism resulting from aerial successes and 
the Prime Minister’s speech. The foreign 
bond market was generally dull, though 
support continued to be forthcoming for 
Japanese bonds, especially the 4 per cent. 
loan of 1899 and 6 per cent. loan of 1924. 
Brazilian bonds reacted and the San Paulo 
Coffee Bonds came on offer. Egyptian 
Unified rose steadily on Near-Eastern buy- 
ing, and the German “ Dawes ” loan was 
also supported. 


* 


The home rail market was discouraged 
by reports of opposition to the proposed 
fare increases and the possibility of modi- 
fication of the railways’ agreement with the 
Government. On Monday, Great Western 
ordinary, L.M.S. ordinary and Southern 
preferred ordinary all lost 4 point. The 
market became steadier in midweek, and 
support was forthcoming for the senior 
issues. Argentine rails were depressed by 
poor traffic reports, but Canadian Pacific 
preference was in demand. 


* 


Industrial shares were well maintained, 
though business before Wednesday re- 





mained on a small scale. In the iron and 
steel section, John Brown, Guest Keen, 
Stewarts and Lloyds and other leading 
counters were consistently supported. 
Aircraft shares were encouraged by the 
Blackburn report, and motor issues were 
also bought in midweek, when Rolls Royce, 
Morris, Austin and Ford registered 
modest gains. Breweries turned dull after 
a cheerful start, but tobacco shares were 
encouraged by the B.A.T. interim an- 
nouncement, and all leading issues were 
supported. The textile group was firm, 
both Courtaulds and Coats realising small 
gains. Among stores, John Barker reacted 
after the interim announcement, but no 
general selling developed, and Woolworths 
and Marks and Spencer rose. 


. * 


Kaffirs were strongly supported, and 
substantial rises were realised by both divi- 
dend payers and developing mines, includ- 
ing the Gedulds, Modder East, Sub Nigel, 
* Sallies” and City Deep. In midweek, 
West Africans were also in demand. The 
oil market remained dull until Wednesday, 
when most shares moved fractionally up, 
and V.O.C. gained 1s. The rubber market 
relapsed into inactivity, the only price 
changes being fractional gains or losses 
over the week for Allied Sumatra, Allied- 
Dutch and Rubber Trust. 
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* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


> | 
Approx. | Security Indices 
Petal oe odessa, © 
940 \Bargains| Day | : 
: | in S.E. | 1939 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | shares* Int.t 


; | 4,140 | 61-2 | 120-6 
19...... | 2,503 | 4,570 | 61-3 | 120-6 


90...0+0 2,370 | 4,570 | 62-0 | 120-9 
Bh osstee 2,387(c)| 5,710 | 63-1 | 121-0 
ee | 2,47%(6) 4,590 | 63-4 | 121-1 


“# July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 

shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 

49:4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 

(May 9); lowest, 114°9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 


New York 


At the beginning of the week trading on 
Wall Street was dull and restricted. Prices 
moved narrowly and sentiment appeared 
confused by the development of the war 
in Europe. Later, markets derived encour- 
agement from the confident tone of Mr 
Churchill’s speech and from prospects of 
closer collaboration between Canada and 
the United States. Prices hardened, and, 
although dealing remained cautious, steel, 
aircraft and motor issues went ahead. A 
considerable demand developed for copper 
shares, though rubber shares failed to re- 
spond to news of the increase in the United 
States rubber reserve. The Iron Age esti- 
mated steel mill activity at 90.5 per cent. 
of capacity, against 89.5 per cent. a week 
ago. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Aug. 15, 220,000; 
Aug. 16, 310,000; Aug. 17, 110,000 ; 
Aug. 19, 130,000 ; Aug. 20, 240,000; 
Aug. 21, 360,000. 


Close Close Close Close 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 

a “4 Zi, 

1940 1940 Cel cA 1940 1940 

1, Railroads elanese of A. 27 2853 
Balt. & Ohio.. 319 31) Chrysler ..... 693g 7314 


: . Pf. 7g 2234 Curt. Wr.“A” 2353 2514 
fino Gene,” 73:8 7214 Bastman Kdk. 12312 125 
N.Y. Cent..... 1054 111) Gen. Elec. ... 3214 3254 
Northern Pac. 6 639 Gen. Motors.. 44lox 467, 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 193g 20 ees BS a3 

1 nland Stee Ole 

Southern ...... 1014 11 tee, Bleewent . 41 43le 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 225g 2412 
Amer. Tel..... 1591p 1591| Liggett Myers 94. 961> 
Amer. W’wks. 814 85g Nat. Dairy ... 133g 133g 
.. 37lo 38 |Nat. Distillers 201g 2014 

Pub. Sv. N.J. 3412 347g!Nat. Steel .... 5614 58 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 26 2610 Proct. Gamble 617g 6154 
United Gas .. 115g 1134/Sears Roebck. lax 7734 
Shell Union... 8 8l4 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac.. 812 8lo 

Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3312 34 
Amer. Metal.. 1334 14lox 20th Cen. Fox 512 5lo 
Am. Roll. Ml. 101g 105g'U.S. Steel.... 51 5234 
Am. Smelting + 3610, West’hse El... 95 971. 

Anaconda ..... 203g, Woolworth.... 315g 32 
BT cictcnasee gle 195g\Yngstn. Sheet 301g 315g 


Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Aug. 15 |Aug. 16 Aug. 17 Aug. 19 Aug. 20 Aug. 21 


9-5 | 93-9] 94:8 | 94:5) 95-7| 97-7 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 == 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1940 

a | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 

| | High| 7, | 14, | 21, 
Tape | | 1940 | 1940 | | 1940 

( 


—_——.. 


| 80-9 |111-4 | 7:0 | 89-1 


347 Ind’ls .. 89:2 | 8 
32 Rails ...... | 20 7a) 30-7 | 248 | 242 25-1 
4 Utilities .. | 71-20! 89-4 | 80 8 | 79-2 | 79-7 





419 Stocks ... | 69-9 | 94°8 | 77-6 | 75-8 | 77-4 
Av. yield* ... 6°61%'4:30% 5: 99% | 6: 17% 6° 16% 
— | High | Low | 


* 50 Common Stocks. 4 May, 22nd. 
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Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
August 24, 1940 Capital versions — 
To the Public ......... Nil us Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil ja Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil a Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil ti Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 2,812,800 2,812,800 
3% Defence Bondst 2,673,745 2,673,745 
212% Nat. WarBonds¢ 15,805,325 15,805,325 


+ Week to August 13, 1940. + Week to August 20, 
making total since June 25th £171,563,415. 


Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,065,962,591 713,007,458 
1939 (New Basis)... 109,530,735 87,004,793 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,050,884,434 698,129,301 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 73,431,941 52,001,862 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


4 £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 712,244,446 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 59,759,641 25,064,148 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis) 697,986,845 142,456 
1939 (Old Basis) 35,841,771 15,840,091 


Nil 
320,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 697,749,490 1,458,755 13,799,213 
1939 (New Basis) 46,620,545 8,066,628 32,317,620 
1940 (Old Basis) 696,842,669 77,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 39,308,921 2,688,459 10,004,482 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘“‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Among this week’s brewery results, a 
satisfactory advance has been realised by 
STRETTONS DERBY BREWERY, with 
gross earnings of £154,839 against 
£145,724 and net profits of £88,137 
against £85,326. The ordinary dividend 
is raised from 35 to 40 per cent. A fall in 
the COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
gross income from £343,121 to £294,597 
is accompanied by a drop of £93,826 in net 
profits to £46,647 after meeting a transfer 
of £16,879 for debenture stock issue 
expenses, and A.R.P. expenditure and 
repairs to the Royal Opera House. The 
RHODESIA RAILWAY TRUST is 
paying a 6 per cent. dividend less tax 
against 5 per cent. tax free for the previous 
year after a fall in net revenue from 
£77,183 to £48,292 for which lower rates 
were mainly responsible. Among clothing 
firms, both JOSEPH MAY § and 
CLIFFORD WILLIAMS have enjoyed 
gross income increased from £18,434 
to £42,946 and from £42,450 to 
£71,154 respectively. With a rise of 
£18,642 in net profits to £33,286, 
Joseph May is paying 6 per cent. 
against nil. Clifford Williams is 
maintaining the 10 per cent. dividend, 
despite a drop in net income from £25,263 
to £24,790 due to higher tax provision, 
Gross profits for ALLIED BAKERIES 
are substantially higher at £484,458 
against £370,033. After increase in taxa- 
tion from £94,988 to £214,272, net profits 
are £18,642 lower at £212,800. The 15 
per cent. dividend is maintained. A war- 
time fall in demand is responsible for a 
decline in gross earnings of ARON ELEC- 
TRICITY METER from £52,160 to 
£7,127, leaving a new loss of £10,582 
against a net profit of £28,531 in the 
previous year. No dividend is being paid 
compared with 15 per cent. in 1938-39, 
The 15 per cent. dividend has been main- 
tained by BATCHELOR’S PEAS, despite 
a decline in net earnings from £65,766 to 
£53,565. BELFAST ROPEWORK have 
realised a satisfactory recovery in net earn- 
ings from £28,559 to £58,523, and the 
dividend is raised from 5 to 7 per cent. 
A rise in tax provision has absorbed much 
of the increase in CORNERCROFT gross 
profit from £34,717 to £46,875. With 
net profits at £28,750 against £27,192, 
the 15 per cent. dividend is repeated. 
Despite a rise in METAL INDUSTRIES’ 
gross income from £160,423 to £182,554, 
ret profits have declined slightly from 
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£110,906 to £99,660. The 5 per cent. 
dividend is maintained. THORN ELEC- 
TRICAL has also maintained the 20 per 
cent. dividend, although gross income is 
£6,672 lower at £42,161 and net earnings 
have fallen from £35,057 to £24,263. Tax 
provision amounting to £30,489, against 
£3,317, has caused a fall in net profits for 
CHAMBERS WHARF, whose dividend is 
cut from 30 to 15 per cent. from £38,953 
to £25,573. GABRIEL, WADE AND 
ENGLISH, the timber merchants, earned 
a satisfactory increase in total income from 
£126,353 to £218,274, but after taxation 
net income is down from £88,393 to 
£70,819. The 10 per cent. dividend will 
be paid as before. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nyasaland Railways, Ltd.—Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Nyasaland 
Railways (see The Economist, August 17th) 
Mr W. M. Codrington, M.C., the chair- 
man, stated that despite a probable im- 
provement in tobacco and tea tonnage, 
lower imports due to the war made pos- 
sible less satisfactory results in the current 
year. The passage through Parliament of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, which provides for the cancellation of 
the Nyasaland debt to the Treasury of 
£1,255,021, would provide welcome relief 
for the colony. Mr Codrington urged that 
the commercial deposit of 60,000,000 tons 
of bauxite in Nyasaland should be exploited 
as the basis of a local aluminium industry. 


Batchelor’s Peas.—Trading profit for the 
year to June 30, 1940, £130,999 (£101,367). 
Depreciation, £21,081 (£12,447). Taxa- 
tion, £50,000 (£16,400). Net revenue, 
£59,009 (£70,766). Ordinary dividend 
again 15 per cent. Capital redemption 
reserve, £5,444 (£5,000). General re- 
serve, £10,000 (£20,000). Carry forward 
£22,254 (£23,374). 

Covent Garden Properties Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Total revenue, year to June 
30, 1940, £294,597 (£343,121). Income 
tax, £113,972 (£89,873). N.D.C., £7,000 
(£9,000). Debenture interest, £85,833 
(£96,394). Net revenue, {£63,526 
(£140,473). Preference and preferred 
ordinary dividends, £60,600 (£73,225). 
Ordinary dividend, nil (6). Special con- 
tingencies reserve, £50,000 (nil). Deben- 
ture stock issue expenses, £16,879 (nil). 
Carry-forward, £29,285 (£93,238). Total 
assets, £6,520,738 (£6,532,657). 


Ipoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. — Total 
revenue, year to March 31, 1940, £149,618 
(£66,415). Expenses in East, £41,993 
(£32,655). Depreciation, £10,458 (£5,230). 
Income tax and excess profits reserve, 
£57,737 (£9,052). Ordinary dividend, 
31} per cent. (95g). Carry-forward, £6,798 
(£7,098). Total assets, £362,394 
(£297,403). 

Metal Industries, Ltd.—Profit, year 
to March 31, 1940, £182,554 (£160,423). 
Income tax and N.D.C., £59,037 (£41,869). 
Preference dividend, £16,536 (£18,307). 
Dividend on “A” and “B” ordinary 
stock, 5 per cent., as before. Buildings and 
plant reserve, £6,351 (£6,198). Taxation 
reserve, £15,957 (nil). Directors’ fees, 
£1,550 (£1,450). Carry forward, £98,245 
(£82,196). Total assets, £3,200,520 
(£3,265,095). 


Port of London Authority.—Surplus 
On revenue account, March 31, 1940, 
£1,558,137 (£1,759,031). After crediting 
investment income and deducting tax, 
interest on port stock and redemption 
charges, transfers for maintenance, re- 
newals, and dredging and A.R.P. charges, 
net deficiency amounts to £351,778 against 
net surplus of £29,668. Carry forward, 
£18,859 (£370,637). Capital expenditure, 
£,41,937,149 (£41,351,488). Debtors, 
£742,793 (£483,581). Creditors, £744,095 
(£699,470). Temporary loan, £877,000 
(£90,000). General reserve, £1,050,000. 

Joseph May and Sons (Leeds).— 
Total profit, year to June 30, 1940, 
£42,946 (£18,434). Net profit, £33,286 
(£14,644). Ordinary dividend 6 per cent. 
(nil). War contingency fund, £6,000 
(nil). Carry forward, £16,475 (£16,189). 
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Industry and Trade 


Trade with Europe at a Standstill 


Last April the value of both imports and exports reached 
the highest level since the outbreak of the war. Since then 
our trade with Continental Europe has shown a rapid decline 
and by the end of June had virtually ceased. The value of 
imports fell from £110.0 millions in April to £105.6 millions 
in May, £90.8 millions in June and £87.0 millions in July, 
while domestic exports declined from £48.3 millions in 
April to £45.5 millions in May, £36.2 millions in June, and 
£31.2 millions in July. The decline during this period is 
20.9 per cent. in the case of imports and 35.4 per cent. in 
exports. The broad results for July are analysed in the accom- 





1939 1940 | change between 





j 
1936 1939 and 1940 
£000 | £7000 | £'000 | £o0 | % 
Fuly 

Total imports | 73,898 78,251 | 87,007 + 8,756) +11-2 
British exports - | 37,470 | 40,355 | 31,189 |— 9,166 22-7 
Re-exports .... 4,555 | 3,725 | 1,819 | 1,906} 51-2 
Total exports .... 42,025 | 44,080 | 33,008 |— 11,072) —25-1 
Excess imports overexports|; 31,873 | 34,171 | 53,999 |+ 19,828 58-0 
‘Transhipments under bond | 2,399 | 2,612 957 | 1,655| —63-4 
Seven Months ending Fuly | | | 
ND «cscs encsianes 543,119 | 525,436 698,542 | +173106) + 32:9 
British exports .............. 270,628 | 276,619 | 280,628 |+ 4,009 1:4 
ee |} 37,353 | 31,819 | 21,192 10,627 33-4 
IED vc ccccsebonnepe | 307,981 | 308,437 | 301,820 6,617 2:1 
Excess imports over exports} 235,138 | 216,999 | 396,722 179723 86-8 
Transhipments under bond 18,175 18,630 10,935 7,695 41-3 





panying table; details of imports and exports by com- 
modities are given on page 267. While the steady expansion 
in our purchases from America and other non-European 
countries has tended to offset the fall in imports from 
Europe, exports have suffered a severe shrinkage, not only 
as a result of the virtual cessation of trade with Europe but 
also because the shipment of certain goods had to be tem- 
porarily restrained in view of the overriding need for muni- 
tions. But more raw materials are now being made available 
for export, and the Export Groups formed by the principal 
industries are assisting in the effort to secure an expansion 
in new orders. 


* * * 


Japanese Competition in Cotton Piece-Goods 


One of the questions to which the cotton industry will 
have to turn its attention in its bid for every possible expan- 
sion of exports, is the extent of Japanese penetration into 
markets which might be supplied by Lancashire. The follow- 
ing table shows Japanese exports of cotton piece-goods to 
some of her principal markets in 1938 and 1939:— 


JAPAN’S Exports OF COTTON CLOTH 
(Thousand Square Yards) 
| Grey | 


Bleached Other 





! 


| . |- 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | i939 
| 








' 

British India ......... | 274,292 | 300,837 | 81,814 | 54,578 | 113,773 | 120,562 
Dutch Indies......... | 66,208 | 89,103 | 65,408 | 49,883 | 74,820 | 229,688 
IN i altiessessrnsin 30,367 | 44,204 | 5,173 | 9,641 5,703 | 9,060 
Australia ............ 33,469 | 43,188 | 11,753 | 12,883 | 19,173 | 17,654 
Ne scsiivieoasis 12,007 | 38,412 | 2,027} 3,895} 7,002| 9,585 
TO cna otis | 55,781 | 36,320 | 14,609 | 11,548} 8,321 | 11,939 
Kenya, Uganda and | | | | 

Tanganyika ...... | 36,460 | 35,834 | 7,858 | 7,624 | 40,753 | 50,626 
French Morocco ... | 1,118 | 2,100 | 65,970 | 73,821 | 19,386 | 31,948 
EEE x ssinpaanseo> 13,911 | 18,189 28,497 | 29,045 | 37,537 | 35,964 
es ns 9,954 | 21,934 | 18,593 | 21,632 | 25,065 58,806 
beuthanonanusiisies 9 12 | 22,339 4,108 | 12,701 | 48,590 
Raith ccoxaaneiis | 20,583 | 15,494 | 13,101 | 17,429 | 22,063 | 36,171 
US.A catia ataag 1,277 31 | 14,855 | 67,548 | 1,229| 2,722 

NE inst ccs | 828,991 


852,806 —_— 516,265 | 841,400 1,076,466 
| a | 


It is clear that Japan has a growing textile trade, par- 
ticularly in finished goods. It is difficult for us to improve 
our footing in the remoter Eastern markets, but this is not 
where Japanese competition is most severe. The nearer 
tropical and sub-tropical markets, in which Japan does her 
most thriving trade, are more easily supplied by countries 
such as India, which specialise in cheapness rather than 
quality. Even so, there appears to be an opening in the 
Near East for British exporters. That India should import 


so much from Japan is to be regretted; much of the demand 
might be met by Indian manufacturers, some of it could 
surely be supplied by Lancashire, In 1938 Great Britain 
sent only 3,272,000 yards of bleached cotton tissues to the 
United States, and though up to August, 1939, the figure 
was nearly 50 per cent. larger than in the preceding year, 
imports from Japan increased more than fourfold between 
1938 and 1939. In view of the present friendlv attitude of the 
United States towards the British war effort, it should not 
be difficult to secure a larger share in this trade and also in 
that of some of the Latin-American republics. Most promis- 
ing of all, there appears to be a considerable section of the 
Australian market now held by Japanese exporters which 
should be accessible to Britain if the necessary effort were 
made. In 1938 Australia imported only 284 million square 
yards of unbleached tissues from us, against 334 million 
square yards from Japan, and during the first eight months 
of 1939 our exports to her declined, whereas those of Japan 
for the whole of 1939 increased by nearly one-third. Though 
we sent nearly three times as much bleached cotton cloth to 
Australia in 1938 as Japan sent, our exports up to August, 
1939, were lower than in January-August, 1938, while 
Japan’s were higher. In printed and coloured goods Japan 
has no great hold on the Australian market, but her exports 
are substantial enough to be worth an attempt to supplant 
them. Japanese exports to sterling countries have recently 
been severely hampered by the fall in sterling and by import 
restrictions, so that there is an opportunity which needs 
only to be grasped. 


* * * 


Britain Delivers the Goods 


West Riding exporters of woollen goods have been re- 
ceiving reports from North and South America, especially 
from the Argentine, which suggest that the enemy is con- 
ducting in those markets propaganda directly aimed against 
their industry. Suggestions are being put about that British 
exporters will not be able to fulfil their commitments in these 
markets. If air raids do not prevent production, they will at 
least prevent shipment, it is suggested; whereas if orders 
were placed in Germany they could be delivered by October. 
German agents appear to be well supplied with funds for 
this propaganda, and, to counter it, the Export Council is 
contemplating a levy of a few pence per bale to form a fund 
which would be vested in a representative trust. Meanwhile, 
individual firms are taking action. A Union Jack, together 
with the slogan “ Britain Delivers the Goods,” is being 
stencilled on every packing case sent out by one firm, and 
this device has been recommended by the Export Council for 
imitation by other firms. Other exporters have sent out special 
cabled assurances of delivery, and these have in some in- 
stances evoked replies which suggest that the German pro- 
paganda was not being taken as seriously as reports sug- 
gested. As our exports during the first half of the year were 
49.5 million square yards, compared with 46.7 millions in 
the first half of last year, our customers, especially the Argen- 
tine, which took a large share of these, have the best of all 
reasons for knowing that we do in fact deliver the goods. 


* * * 


The Coffee Surplus 


The countries of the Western Hemisphere are faced with 
difficult marketing problems in respect of many commodities 
which can no longer be exported to Continental Europe. One 
of the most important of these is coffee, of which there had 
already been an unmarketable surplus for many years before 
the war. The world’s yearly output was normally about 
33 million bags of 50 kilos each. Brazil’s crop was on the 
average about 22 million bags; the Colombian crop about 
four millions; that of the Dutch East Indies two millions; and 
East Africa, Guatemala, El Salvador and Venezuela all pro- 
duced about a million each. Consumption, on the other hand, 
only averaged about 25 millions, divided almost equally 
between the United States and Europe. The large Brazilian 
crop is of poorer quality than the others, and they have been 
consequently in steady demand. Until the war they found # 
ready sale, and it was always the Brazilian crop which was 


left on the market. In the effort to balance supply and 
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demand, Brazil has destroyed about 70 million bags of 
coffee during the past nine years, and has also imposed heavy 
export taxes. This strengthened the prices abroad, not only 
of Brazilian coffee, but also of its competitors’, so that all 
the coffee-exporting countries were profiting at Brazil’s ex- 
pense. In November, 1937, Brazil abandoned this policy, 
drastically reduced the export tax, and embarked on free 
competition in the world’s markets. This change was followed 
by an increase in her exports from 12 million bags in 1937 
to 17 million bags in 1938, and 163 million bags were ex- 
ported in 1939 in spite of the war. The price in New York 
of Santos No. 4, on the other hand, fell from 11 cents in 
October, 1937, to 84 cents in November, and is now about 
7 cents. The blockade of Europe has reduced the demand for 
all qualities, and the outlook for all the coffee-producing 
countries is serious. Brazil, for example, expects to have an 
export surplus of 21 million bags this year, and is quite likely 
to be unable to export more than 11 millions. The Govern- 
ment has decided to take over about 10 million bags at a 
cost of about £5,625,000, of which half are scheduled for 
destruction. 


* 


A meeting at which all the coffee-producing countries of 
Latin America were represented was held in New York in 
June, the last month of the coffee year. It was decided that 
exports from these countries to the United States, the only 
important coffee market still open, should be regulated. The 
total suggested was 15,900,000 bags, of which Brazil’s quota 
was to be 9,322,000 and Colombia’s 3,200,000. So far the plan 
has not been adopted, as not all the countries were satisfied 
with their quotas. Some hesitation was also felt at the pros- 
pect of placing so much indirect control over prices in the 
hands of the United States, though it is difficult to see how 
that result can be avoided. 


* * * 


American Rubber Purchases 

By an agreement concluded on June 29th, America 
undertook to purchase 150,000 tons of rubber as a re- 
serve against an emergency, at a price of 18-20 cents per 
Ib. c.i.f. New York. Subject to an emergency, this reserve 
was to be withheld from the market until the end of 1943 


COMMODITY AND 


remain disappointing. Manufacturers have 
derived their chief support from Govern- 
particularly from the Air 
Ministry and the Admiralty. Home trade 
buyers remain cautious. 


THE price of cotton has continued its 
upward trend in the absence of an 
announcement of the shipping pro- 
gramme, The prices of English barley 
and oats have risen, and there has been 
more interest in Plate maize, resulting in 
an advance of 6d. per 480 lb. on the week. 
The jute market has been easier, and it 
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and liquidation was then to be limited to 100,000 tons per 
annum. It was announced this week that America’s reserve 
is to be raised to 330,000 tons. The additional 180,000 tons 
are to be imported before the end of 1941 at a price of 
17-184 cents per lb. f.o.b. Since America’s consumption of 
crude rubber amounted to nearly 600,000 tons in 1939, the 
proposed reserve is not excessive. Its accumulation will com- 
pensate the rubber-growing industry for the disappearance of 
its Continental market and it will provide the Allies with 
additional foreign exchange for the purchase of American 
goods and munitions. At Is. per Ib., the sum involved in the 
transaction would be about £37 millions. 


* = * 


The Fur Trade 

The world centre of the fur trade is shifting, for 
the second time in the last few years, Persecution of the Jews 
in Germany led to the migration to London of the fur trade, 
which had been mainly in the hands of Jewish merchants in 
Leipzig. The auctions in London were attended by merchants 
from all over Europe and America, and furs came there to be 
sold from all over the world. Competition was keen and the 
prices realised reflected accurately the situation on the world 
market. ‘The war has interfered with this and no auctions 
have been held since May. The only potential buyers of pelts 
now are those of the American countries, and sellers do not 
feel sufficient confidence in the political situation to risk send- 
ing large stocks of valuable furs to London. Moreover, since 
July, a special licence has been required for the import of 
furs, and such licences are not forthcoming unless the 
authorities are satisfied that the pelts are for use in the export 
trades. The consequence of all this is a gradual transfer of the 
business to New York. This seems a loss to London of “ in- 
visible ” exports in the shape of commissions, insurance pre- 
miums and transport charges. The home trade, however, is 
still very active. The import restrictions and the prospect of 
the sales tax have caused a considerable appreciation of exist- 
ing stocks, and there is a substantial demand for the finished 
product, both for home consumption and for export. The 
organisation of the Fur Trade Export Group will further 
help to foster the export trade, and the industry hopes that 
the trade agreement with Russia will improve the raw 
material supply position. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


centred on the trend of consumption in the 
United States. 

Grains. — The yield of wheat in the 
United States has considerably exceeded 
expectations and prices are lower, in spite 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 

















has been impossible to obtain supplies or ; Week ended_| From Aug. | to | 

prices of flax. The news of the United Coen tale) Aug. —_ —_ —_ | Week ended \From Aug. 1 to 

States’ agreement to purchase further 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 . 

quantities of rubber has been welcomed; , — . g. | » Is 

it is likely to stabilise the price level, the American... | 31:0) 349) 38 | 71 eet gemee | ee ae ei ae 

producers are assured of a market fora peruvian, ete | (3-5. 4-1 | (10 9 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 

further period, and traders are pleased Egyptian ......... | 5:7 6:9 12 14 

ince » ‘haces . » » Sudan Sakel ... 1-3 1:5} 10 3 ‘ ‘ - i « 

since the purchases are ,, to be made ae 2.4 4-0 17 - N. America .......0.2. | 290 | 450 | 1,336 | 740 
through normal channels. Guba counesios 3-81 12:4 12 16 Argentine, Uruguay. | 279 | 364| 777} 643 

ali * | * 255 | ...® 

Cotton (Manchester).—Rather more sy, .41 Pepe Eames | er bre en 

orders have been booked, as the firmer ——————"" = Danube and district 30} 24] 153} 54 

raw material prices have stimulated de- Sageans Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly | Other countries ...... ve 105 | _ «-- 

mand. Most of the contracts, however, "er. a 599 | 838 | 2,658 | 1,437 


have been for very restricted quantities. 






Future imports of raw cotton remain un- 
certain. In the yarn market most of the 
demand has been for coarse American 
counts, and some very fair weights have 
been sold. There has been little business 
in Egyptian yarns. Inquiry for cloth has 


Rubber.— A further agreement between 
the United States Government and the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee for the purchase of 180,000 tons 
of rubber between June and December, 
1941, is discussed in a Note on page 258. 


* Unobtainable. 


Source: The Corn Trade News 
of the loan scheme. Canada’s minimum 
prices now appear to be high, and it is 
possible that the United States will com- 





—« . ’ . 
shown a slight improvement. Demand for The market in this country has been firm pete for Canada’s export trade. Total 
Java is still active, but offers for India during the past week, with interest chiefly (Continued on page 262) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 
LORD ESSENDON’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 20th instant, in London. 

Lord Essendon, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: — 

So far as the accounts are concerned, I would preface my usual 
summary with the general comment that the past year should be 
looked upon as having covered three distinct periods—the pre-war 
period, the first few months of war when the shipping industry 
was adjusting itself to the new conditions, and the third period, com- 
mencing in February last, when all liner tonnage was requisitioned 
by H.M. Government. The first period showed a fairly substantial 
improvement over the corresponding period of the previous year, 
particularly in our New York-Bermuda service, for instance. 

The capital remains unaltered; the general and investment re- 
serve account amounts to £1,500,000, or 25 per cent. of our ordinary 
capital; there is a new item, viz. fleet replacement account. 


THE YEAR’S PROFITS 


One important feature is that there are no charges on the com- 
pany’s assets, and the only item which carries anything in the nature 
of a fixed charge is the 5 per cent. cumulative dividend on our 
£1,500,000 preference share capital. The net profit for the year, 
including dividends received, amounts to £618,651, an increase of 
£113,500. After adding to the profit for the year the amount of 
£188,428 brought forward there is a total available for appropriation 
of £807,079. Provision has been made for the preference share 
dividend, viz. £45,000, and your directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax, on the ordinary stock; 
that there be set aside for depreciation the sum of £300,000 and 
that a fleet replacement account be created and credited with 
£100,000, which will leave a balance of £189,579 to be carried 
forward to the current year, practically the same as the amount 
brought in. 


FLEET REPLACEMENT ACCOUNT 
Special reference should be made to the fleet replacement account. 
It will be remembered that early last year the Government announced 
various proposals for the assistance of British shipping. The out- 
break of war prevented the enactment of those proposals. 
Our own company has been fortunate in that we have not lost 


any vessels, either by war or marine risks, since we last met. Sub- 
sidiary and associated companies have not fared so well. Two 


companies have lost two vessels each and two other companies one 
vessel each by war risk, and there has been one total loss by marine 
risk of a vessel owned by an associated company. These vessels will 
need to be replaced in due course in order to maintain the services 
normally operated by them. In addition need 
to be built to replace normal wastage. Provision must be made 
for increased costs, otherwise our fleets will automatically dwindle 
in number, in earning power and in ability to perform the services 
which we are accustomed to maintain. The increased costs are 
certain to be in excess of anything that can be taken care of by 
normal depreciation, and consequently your directors are proposing 
to place £100,000 to the credit of a replacement account. 


other vessels will 


NO THOUGHT OF PROFITS 


It is desirable to emphasise what I have recently said on another 
occasion—and I am certain I voice the view of the great majority 
of shipowners—that the sh'pping industry has no thought of making 
profits from the war. Our thoughts are concentrated on two main 
objects, the first being to contribute the maximum effort of mind 
and material to the successful prosecution of the war, and the second 
to do what lies in our power to protect the future of our industry. 

The £100,000 which we are now setting aside represents only 
24 per cent. on the original cost of our existing vessels, and it is 
clear that the increased cost of replacement will much exceed this 
figure; consequently, your directors attach the utmost importance 
to the necessity of augmenting the fleet replacement fund whenever 
circumstances permit. Our subsidiary shipping companies are adopt- 
ing a similar policy. 


With these thoughts in mind I may say that the industry presseq 
the Government very hard, but without success, to take the question 
of replacement costs into consideration in their requisition arrange. 
ments. In doing so we had the interest of the shipping industry ip 
mind, as well as the national need for maintaining an efficient 
mercantile marine. 


THE WHITE PAPER 

The Minister of Shipping, in the White Paper recently published, 
stated his point of view on this subject very fairly and emphasised 
his realisation of the “ necessity of maintaining the British Mer. 
cantile Marine in adequate strength and in a position of full com. 
petitive efficiency.”’ At the same time, it is stated in the White 
Paper that His Majesty’s Government were unable to agree to include 
in the rates of remuneration now being paid any allowance towards 
I may be permitted to state that 
what the industry asked for was that a separate amount representing 


providing for future replacement. 


a small percentage of the capital cost of each ship should be set 
aside—not paid in cash, but merely credited to the account of the 
owner of each requisitioned ship—as a reserve for replacement pur- 
poses after the war. 

As regards the excess profits tax, in view of the necessities of the 
Exchequer I think on the whole we should approve the Chancellor’s 
decision to establish this tax on the basis of 100 per cent., coupled 
as it was with a statement recognising the necessity for treating 
industry fairly. This particularly concerns the shipping industry, 
which in the years immediately preceding the war had experienced a 
long series of years of depression, with the exception of one short 


period. 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 

It is obvious that with taxation at such a high level there will 
be very little, if any, margin of earnings over and above ordinary 
depreciation reserves available for putting aside towards the cost of 
new building. It is equally obvious that the Government will desire 
new ships to be built, and that shipbuilders will, in due course, be 
seeking orders for new ships. The shipping industry must make 
such provision as may now be possible for these future necessities, 
and therefore, in agreement with the Government an arrangement 
has been made by which instead of receiving in cash the full value 
of ships lost by war risk while in Government service, a portion of 
such value, representing the increase in the insurance value of the 
ship since the outbreak of war, will be set aside in a Government 
fund, bearing interest, which will be earmarked specifically for new 
building in conjunction with the pre-war, or basic value, of the 
This agreement has much merit in itself, but 
very welcome to the shipping 
industry, viz. the avoidance of so-called capital profits being taken 
out of the industry. 

It should, however, be made clear that in effect it is simply 4 
matter of shipowners leaving part of their capital in the hands of the 
Government so that they may have the use of it pending its ultimate 
employment in the building of new merchant ships. 


vessel to be replaced. 
it serves another purpose which is 


SUPPORT OF WAR LOANS 


it it may be to meet next year in happier 
In the meantime our full energies will be directed 


I hope th possible for us 
circumstances 
towards backing up the Government in the prosecution of the waf. 
Our sphere is a comparatively small but important one, and share 
holders should know that our company and its subsidiaries have 
already subscribed about £750,000 to the new War Loans. 

It is quite evident that we are all called upon to make heavy sacti- 
fices, but they will be made cheerfully, and willingly, to achieve 
victory, and I am tempted to close these remarks with a quotation 
from a speech made by the American Senator, Key Pittman, which 
to my mind aptly expresses the spirit and determination of all 
members of the British Empire, viz. “It is evident that nobody 
dies but once and life’s period is limited; so it is far better to die 4 
few days earlier for Christianity, justice and liberty than to live 4 
little longer in cowardice and degeneracy.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STOCKHOLDERS’ CONFIDENCE IN THE BOARD 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. T. Kemp) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said that the speech which in normal circumstances 
he would have delivered had been placed in the hands of the stock- 
holders with the report, balance sheet and profit and loss account. 
He therefore asked to be allowed to take it as read. (Agreed.) He 
then moved: “‘ That the report, balance sheet and profit and loss 
account for the year ended December 31, 1939, be approved and 
adopted.” 

Sir George L. Barstow, K.C.B., seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously, no questions being asked or remarks made. 

The chairman next moved the re-election of the retiring directors, 
Sir John B. Lloyd, Mr F. C. Tiarks, Mr G, C. Whigham and 
Sir Trevredyn R. Wynne. 

This was seconded by Mr Robert I. Watson and unanimously 
approved. 

On the motion of Mr Charles Gay, seconded by Major E. 
Thomas, the auditors, Messrs Brown, Fleming and Murray, were 
re-appointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir Francis H. Humphrys, G.C.M.G.: Mr Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, before this meeting is concluded I feel sure that stock- 
holders will wish to express their confidence in the chairman and 
the directors. There will naturally be some disappointment that 
the directors have felt unable to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock, but few, I think, if any, will dis- 
agree that in times like these it is necessary that the resources of the 
company should be conserved. 

It has been my privilege to visit the company’s principal oil 
fields and refinery in Iran and to witness the magnificent organisa- 
tion which has been set up there. I have also had many oppor- 
tunities of observing and admiring the consummate tact and skill 
with which the chairman is in the habit of achieving his objects, 
however difficult they may be to attain. When the chairman says 
that stockholders may be assured that the board will do everything 
in their power to maintain the interests of the company, no one 
will doubt the eventual success of their endeavours. The best 
guarantee of this is that in days gone by at all times whenever there 
were Opportunities for profitable trading stockholders have reaped 
the benefit of the board’s skilful management in the form of 
excellent dividends. 

It gives me much pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors for the great ability with which they have 
conducted the affairs of the company during a very difficult year. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Mr Paul Capper: Mr Chairman and gentlemen, I have great 
pleasure in seconding that, but I should particularly like to include 
in this vote of thanks all the members of the staff. (Hear, hear.) 
Iam pleased to say that over the last 15 years I have met a great 
many of them and I am very proud to think—or to hope—that they 
include me among their friends. Over that space of time I have 
met accountants, technicians, draughtsmen, chemists, engineers, 
meter men, operatives and controls in private life, and I can assure 
you that in their conversation they display great interest in oil. 
lam afraid that I am not clever enough to understand all they say, 
but they nearly always talk about oil and how to produce it, 
I know also that their work is extremely capable, and I am therefore 
anxious that we should include them in this vote of thanks. 

We are passing through very difficult times, very serious times, 
and we are apt to think more of the men who are guarding our 
country than of those who are carrying on their work here also in 
their various capacities. I hope, therefore, that in accepting this 
vote of thanks, which I hope will be passed with acclamation, the 
chairman will take it on behalf of himself, his colleagues on the 
board and the members of the staff. (Applause.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded amid applause. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CHANGE-OVER TO WAR CONDITIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


Bristol 
22nd 


The thirticth ordinary general meeting of the 
Aeroplane Company, Limited, was held, on _ the 
instant, at Bristol. 

Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. (the chairman), said that the 
net profit for the year, after provision for taxation, was £319,976, 
which was less by £58,011 than the corresponding figure for the 
previous year, notwithstanding that additional capital was introduced 
into the company’s business at the end of 1938. Although gross 
revenue for the year was £989,992, provision for income tax, 
National Defence Contribution, and excess profits tax required 
£635,000. With £9,901 brought forward, the amount available for 
distribution and transfer to general reserve was £329,877. Of this 
amount £100,000 had been placed to general reserve, raising it to 
£570,000, the net dividend on the preference shares required 
£19,500 and the interim dividend on the ordinary shares of 4 per 
cent. absorbed £85,800. The directors now recommended a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 6 per cent., less income tax, 
leaving £10,727 to be carried forward. 

In view of the company’s heavy tax liability it was not surprising 
that the total distribution for the year was lower than for the 
previous year. In this connection he would mention that an amount, 
not large comparatively, had had to be provided by reason of the 
fact that after the issue of the accounts for the year 1938 the first 
War Budget added a further 1s. 6d. in the £ on income tax. 


Their associated company, Rotol Airscrews, Limited, had con- 
tinued to make excellent progress. A profit-earning stage had been 
reached, but in to-day’s circumstances it had been decided that, 
after providing for taxation, the remaining profits should be retained 
in the business. 


DEMANDS UPON COMPANY’S RESOURCES] 


In the period under review they had experienced a change-over 
from a peacetime programme of expansion and development to a 
state of war, It was sufficient to say that, just as in the pre-war 
period, the company had made every effort to assist in the gigantic 
national task of preparation for defence, so in war they were doing 
everything possible to utilise to the full all the resources which they 
could command in order to meet the even greater demands now 
placed upon them. 

For many years export of the company’s products to foreign 
countries had been regarded by the directors as of great importance, 
and at previous meetings he had referred to the extent and variety 
of the company’s foreign markets. For the time being their 
efforts were being concentrated upon the fulfilment § of 
Government orders. 

There was, however, every reason to believe that the goodwill 
and reputation of the company’s products built up throughout the 
world over the last thirty years would serve the company in good 
stead when, upon the termination of hostilities, their export trade 
could be resumed. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


In the course of the past months the directors had had continu- 
elly in mind the urgent importance of encouraging the National 
Savings Movement, and it was satisfactory to report that the intro- 
duction of War Savings groups at their various factories had 
received enthusiastic support from staff and workpeople alike. They 
would continue their endeavours to promote within the organisation 
the success of this vital element of national financial policy. 

Their whole object and determination now was to contribute all 
in their power to secure that the national cause should not lack the 
material resources necessary for victory. This great responsibility 
was fully realised not only by the directors but by the whole of the 
staff and workpeople of the company. It would be appropriate, 
therefore, to express the appreciation of the directors for the sus- 
tained enthusiasm of the company’s employees who, notwithstanding 
the pressure and strain of war conditions, had carried out their 
duties with energy and determination. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GOLD EXPLORATION AND FINANCE 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


POSITION APPRECIABLY STRONGER 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr P. E, Marmion, who presided, said that the increase of nearly 
£20,000 in the revenue from dividends and interest was largely due 
to the continuation of excellent returns from their holding in 
Victoria Gold Dredging Company, dividends from which amounted 
to 11s.(A.) per share, compared with 4s.(A.) during the previous 
year. 

With regard to Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, there was a substantial 
increase in the tonnage milled, a satisfactory reduction in working 
costs and an improvement of 36 per cent. in net profits. With these 
favourable factors he would have no hesitation in happier times in 
taking a hopeful view of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie’s prospects. 

A marked improvement had taken place in the position of the 
Central Norseman Company, their chief interest in Western 
Australia. The mill treated a total of 88,267 tons for 37,678 oz. 
of gold, an average of 8.54 dwt. per ton, compared with 64,344 tons 
for 14,394 oz., an average of 4.47 dwt. per ton for the previous 
year. Working costs, excluding development, were reduced from 
33s. 1d. (Australian) to 28s. 3d. per ton, and operating profit 
amounted to £A254,000. 

Western Mining Corporation last year earned an operating profit 
of £A24,000, mainly from its 75 per cent. interest in Cox’s Find 
at Erlistoun, which enabled it to repay £A15,750 on account of its 
loan from this company. 

Summarising the position, the chairman said that at Norseman 
excellent progress had been made with development and a consider- 
able working profit had resulted from the year’s operations. They 
had been able to provide for the share of the losses sustained by 
Gold Mines of Australia and to reduce further the debit balance on 
profit and loss account, these two items amounting to £100,000. 
In addition, they had reduced their ultimate liability to noteholders 
by very nearly £200,000. The company’s position was thus appre- 
ciably stronger than it was last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 





The thirtieth annual general meeting of Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd instant, at 19 Leadenhall Street, London. 

Major W. M. Sime, O.B.E., J.P. (the chairman), said that during 
the year ended March 31st last the output of their group amounted 
to 6,700,000 Ibs., compared with 6,000,000 Ibs. in the previous 
12 months, The increase in crop was less than proportionate to 
the increase from 493 per cent. to 643 per cent. in the exportable 
allowance. In the previous year more than the exportable allow- 
ance was harvested in order to build up stocks in anticipation of 
the higher releases which subsequently materialised, while during the 
year under review part of the increased exportable allowance was 
met by drawing on those stocks. 

The effect of a larger crop sold at a higher price was clearly 
shown in the accounts. The net proceeds item increased by £51,500, 
against an increase of only £7,500 in expenditure, and the profit 
from their own estates was consequently £44,000 higher. Dividends 
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and interest, consisting almost entirely of dividend from their 
subsidiary companies, increased by £42,000, making a total increase 
in net revenue of £86,000. The profit amounted to £151,609, of 
which £59,000 had been set aside to provide for income tax ang 
Excess Profits Tax. After deducting debenture interest and the 
interim dividend, the year ended with a credit balance of £57,475, 
and that would permit the payment of a higher final dividend than 
the 74 per cent. which the directors recommended, but they thought 
it prudent in the present circumstances to strengthen the financia} 
position. 

He would not venture to forecast the current year’s prospects 
beyond indicating that their exportable allowance for the first nine 
months was 814% per cent. and the price of rubber was over 1s, 
per lb. Shareholders would have noticed that in the accounts before 
them less than £59,000 was provided for taxation, and it was fairly 
certain that in the current year’s accounts the tax provision would 
be considerably greater, He did not know what the contribution of 
the rubber plantation industry towards the winning of the war 
amounted to, but he was sure it was very substantial. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


SIR FRANCIS VOULES ON E.P.T. 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of Kuala Muda Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Sir Francis M. Voules, C.B.E. (the chairman), said that the crop 
of rubber collected during the year amounted to 2,057,265 lbs, 
Rubber sold had realised an average gross price equivalent to 
11.20d. per lb. London landed terms, and the cost of production 
was 4.33d. per Ib. f.o.b. The profit amounted to £52,791, and they 
recommended a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 54 per cent, 
less tax, for the year. Their standard production for 1940 was 
3,334,600 Ibs. They had sold 1,043,840 lbs. of this year’s crop at 
an average gross price equal to 11.66d. per lb. London landed terms, 

The debentures fell due for redemption on December 31st next 
and steps would be taken to deal with the matter. Having regard 
to the position of the company, it was regrettable that so high a rate 
as 7 per cent. should still have to be paid, but, owing to war condi- 
tions and the Treasury embargo on new issues, he was afraid it 
was a case of force majeure. 

With regard to excess profits tax, which had now been increased 
to 100 per cent., it was open to grave doubt as to whether such a 
rate was really an economic unit, even from the point of view of 
the Government. He would respectfully suggest that a rate of 
80 per cent. would not only have been more equitable, but probably 
more advantageous to the Government, especially if the Government 
were to stipulate that the 20 per cent. coming to the company were 
to be lent to the Government without interest and repayable by 
instalments after the war. It was obvious that this rate of 100 per 
cent. created many difficulties. He found it most regrettable that 
the Chancellor, by imposing an E.P.T. of 100 per cent., had 
created a conflict of interests which acted as a deterrent to entet- 
prise, efficiency and maintenance of reserves. He sincerely trusted 
the Government would take some steps to put an end to a state of 
affairs which he regarded as unfortunate and unnecessary, and 
which would affect investors holding many millions of pounds in 
tin, rubber and other interests of a wasting nature. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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sales by the Australian Wheat Board 
amounted to 118 million bushels, leaving 
a surplus of 52 million bushels on July 
lst. This season’s wheat crop is not pro- of the 
gressing well and the yield is likely to be 
considerably smaller than last year’s. tons actually 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND and normal 
MAIZE MEAL million tons. 


mum _ prices 
are to be revised 


Week ended |From Apr. 1 to 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Official maxi- 
remain 


mext week. The second official estimate 
United States linseed crop is 
730,000 tons, compared with 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 


THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 
unchanged but 





towards the end of a 
June July “— 
s~30 1-28 July 28, 
504,000 | 1940 | 1940 | “y949 
harvested last season 
requirements of about 1 adie Sec eeie- aie 


Merchant ships :— 

















From : 

> | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. _ Aug. 

(000 quarters) 10, | 17, | 19, | 17, 
a _| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Argentina............... | 95 269 8,451 4,705 
Atlantic America .... ; 89 62 456, 1,044 
Danube Region ...... 15 15 | 1,035) 678 
S. & E. Africa ........ ee ..-* | 1,290} 800+ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ss ae 652) 9] 
eae 199 346 | 11,884) 7,318 


* Not received. + Incomplete since July 6th. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


Metals. —The price of tin has de- 
clined steadily throughout the week, but 
that of all other metals is unchanged. 
There was little demand for tin in this 
country and quiet conditions were re- 
ported from New York. Activity in the 
iron and steel industry in this country is 
well maintained, and the Iron Age esti- 
mates steel mill activity in the United 
States at 90.5 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 89.5 last week. 


) Cargo vessels! 188,034 | 211,974 | 1,164,953 
6) Naval opera- 


tions ... 40,946 a | 74,98 

Naval Auxiliaries | 71,113 ae | 109,028 
Naval Trawlers ... 131 2,300 | 15,23 
eee) aienenil 





300,224 214,974 1,364,138 
540 ae2 26148 | 334,625 


Allied ....+000s0ede0s. 
- 79.432 | 59.595 | 737,932 


OS eae 


eT 
Grand Total 520,478 300,017 2,436,695 


(a) Engaged in merchant trading. : a 
(6) Diverted from mercantile voyages for na 
purpose, e.g. evacuation. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to August 17, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was {£18,952,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £71,548,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 


including all sinking fund allocations, 
deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£846,217,000, against £201,051,000 (in- 


cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 



































Apr. 1, Apr. 1 ae as 
-~ 1939 1940 > Week| Week 
Revenue Esti- aa ? a 
mate, “ Aug. ug. 
1940-41, Aug: Aug. | 19," 17, 
! 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE seal 
Income Tax 450,500| 42,468 73,020 4,558 4,634 
Sur-tax......... 75,000) 8,290 9,590 110 350 
Estate, etc 
Duties ...... | 85,100) 33,990 34,610 1,320: 1,520 
ome eigqupece 19,000! 6,660 5,380 250 260 
aa |f 9,630 8,520! 410 780 
Se aesssces }70000| { ; 18,210 1,370 
Other Inland 
Revenue ... 1,000 330 180 10 
Total In. Rev. | 700,600, 101,368) 149,510 6,658 8,914 | 
Customs ...... 302,050! 96,072) 109,042) 4,555! 4,655 
BRED oc rccvee. 164,050! 45,470 56,716 6,979 3,916 
Total Customs 
and Excise... | 466,100 141,542 165,758 11534 8,571 
Motor Duties | 35,000) 8,379 9,271 ... lll 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ..... 13,291 6,724 9,500 500 1,100 
Crown Lands 1,150 530 150 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans) 5,000 3,266 581 464 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 2,296 11,477 427 256 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1234391 264,105 346,547 19583 18952 
Ser-Bav. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 28,076 28,150 1,400 900 
ae 1320613 292,181 374,697 20983 19852 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, | weet wee 
Expenditure Esti 1939, 1940, Week Week 
“sti- to to ended ended 
mate, fies : he Aug. | Aug. 
1940-41 f io é 17 19, 17, 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
ENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
ofNat.Debt | 230,000 98,235 102,613 76 514 
Payments to N. 
feland ... 9,400 2,557 2,642 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,304 3,323 36 34 
EE. <ssvi0e 247,000 104,096 108,578 112 548 
Supply Serv. 2419790 358,503/1081587 20750 71000 
Total Ordinary = nes / . 
nditure 2666790 462,599 1190165 20862 71548 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and | 
roadcasting | 86,222 28,076 28,150 1,400 900 
5 Total ...... 2753012 490,675'1218315 22262,:72448 


ee 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£266,595 to £3,007,339, the other opera- 
ons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£53,239,500 to about £9,791 millions. 


(£ thousands) 


OTHER Issues (NET) OTHER RECEIPTS (NET 
Dverseas Te. Guar. .. 18 | Bullion Adv. Re- 
0. & Teleg. Acts ... 250 | paid... ‘ 85 
Anglo-Turkish Agt.... 68 
336 | 85 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to August 17, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 1,190,165 ; Ord. Revenue... 346,547 


Misc. Iss. (net) 5,072 | Gross borr. 851,902 
Inc. in balances 613 | Less— 
| Sinking fds. 2,599 
| Net borrowing... 849,303 
niente) ead 
1,195,850 ! 1,195,850 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasu 
Bills Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date oan —| De- | Float- 
Bank | posits ing 
Ten- Ta Public; of y Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Aug. 19, 510°0|570-1) 47°5 1127-6 
1940 
May 11 685-0 722-1) 53-0 1460-1 
» 18) 695-0) 733°6 40°3 1468-9 
» 25 | 700-0! 746-5 49:4 1495-9 
June 1 710-0! 787:5 50:4 1547°9 
» 8)! 725:0'822:.4' 479 1595-3 
» 15)! 740-0 842:4 53-9 1636-3 
» 22| 755:°0/ 861-1, 42:3 nae .-- (1658-4 
» 29 770-0 856-0 36°6 aus ... |1662-°6 
July 6) 785-0 Not available 
» 13)| 800 0 ” ”» 
» 20 8150 ”» » 
» 27) 826:0 906-5; 43:6; ... | 30-0 \1806:2 
Aug. 3) 831-0 Not available 
» 10. 836-0 pe = 
” 17 | 836°0 » » 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount =. 
Date of | Average | Allotted 
Tender easiest Rate Mini 
pplie % ini- 
Offered fe Allotted came 
Rate 
1939 s ¢ 
Aug. 18 30-0 63:1 30°0 15 7-39 28 
1940 
May 10 65:0 111:6 65:0 20 4:82 52 
» 17 65-0 116°0 65:0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65:0 117'7 65:0 20 4:81 45 
» 31° 65:0 | 1313 | 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65-0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
» 14 65:0 102 0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
— 65 0 97°6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 65-0 110-3 65:0 20 5:22 51 
July 5 650 105-4 65-0 20 5-10 55 
» 12 65-0 112-3 65:0 20 4:97 48 
» 19 65-0 118 8 610 20 4 45 37 
» 26 65:0 1258 60:0 20 4 44 31 
Aug. 2 650 122:1 65:0 20 4:86 42 
» 9 65-0 122°5 65:0 20 4°62 41 
» 16 65:0 116 5 65:0 20 5 21 48 


On August 16th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 48 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on August 23rd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 








Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
Rites S asscccecs 3,132 2,996 12,485 
on: EE demon sad 2,813 2,674 11,342 
= ee ane cas 15,805 
Totals to date | 137,278* 141,088* 171,563F 
* 38 weeks. + 9 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to August 20th amounted to 7,786, of a total value of 
£15,288,637. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to July 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £19,322,000 has been repaid. 


| 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
AUGUST 21, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 11,015,100 


In Circultn. 609,585,244 


Govt. Debt... 
Other Govt. 


In Banking Securities... 615,714,063 
Dépt. ...... 20,651,866 Other Secs... 2,761,641 
Silver Coin... 509,196 

Amt. of Fid. 
TEE Seine 630,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per 
Oz. fine)..... 237,110 
630,237,110 630,237,110 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

Props.’ capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. 151,812,838 
re 3,499,645 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 14,544,970 Discs., etc. 8,833,673 

————_ Securities .. 22,425,938 

Other Deps. : —_—_—_—_—_—__ 

Bankers ... 123,371,628 31,259,611 

Other Accts. 48,680,880 | Notes .......... 20,651,866 
————__| Gold & Silver 

172,052,508 CARE nakenrse 925,808 

204,650,123 204,650,123 


a Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. 
f 9 
Both Departments a yr 2 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES is 
Note circulation .......... 609,585 4,322 +101521 
Deposits : Public ......... 14,545 — 16,147,— 7,826 
Bankers’....... 123,372'+ 15,756 + 31,240 
eae 48,681! — 100 + 12,452 
Total outside liabilities.. 796,183|— 4,813 + 137387 
Capital and rest .......... 18,053) + 21 125 


COMBINED ASSETS =———— 
Govt. debt and securitiest 778,542 





— 9,814 +383641 


Discounts and advances 8,834'+ 3,449\+ 3,123 
Other securities .......... 25,188'+ 1,593 — 3,198 
Silver coin in issue dept. 509) — 5\— 204 
Gold coin and bullion 1,163) — 15|— 246100 
RESERVES a ——- 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 21,578 4,307| — 17,621 

**Proportion” (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 11:5% i+ 2:3 —14:5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


| 1939 1940 


Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
23 31 7 14 21 


Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circ.. | 508-1 609-5 613-7 613°9 609-6 
Notes in bank- | 

ing dept. ..... | 38-4 20:7 16°6 16:3 20-6 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest.... | 295-2, 625-9 626-1 626°6 626-7 
Other secs. . 4-1 3°6 3-3 2:8 2'8 
Silver coin .... 0-7 0:5 0:5 0:5 0-5 
Gold, valued | 246°4 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 

at s. per f. oz. |148-50 168-00 168-00 168-00. 168-00 
Deposits : 

PGES secccccce 22:4; 22-7) 19:2) 30°7| 14-5 
Bankers’........ 2:1 106-3 114-1 107-6 123-4 
CERES ceccoccce 36:2, 52:3 48-6 48:8) 48-7 
i 150°7 181-3 162-7 156°4 186°6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... | 99-7, 152-9 157-3 161-7 151-8 
Discounts, et¢ 5-7 3-3 3-1 5-4 8-8 
Other 24-3} 21-5, 22:0) 20°8| 22-4 
Total 129-7 177-7 182-4 187-9 183-0 
Banking dept. 

FOSETVE 2.0...000 38-4 21:6 16:4 17-2 21°6 

oO > ° /o ° 

* Proportion ”” 26:0 11:9 9:5 9-2; 11-5 

* Government debt is £11,015.100; capital 
£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 











BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor | 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALT} 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


























Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany of : 
, June | May | May | J June | me | June | June 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, | . | a ion i's | 5, | 10, | 17, | 
‘ > “), ’ > SSETS 940 940 | | 
of May 18th; Roumania, of June let ; France, | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Gold =. lish stg He = A 16-08 194) 
of June 8th; Bulgaria, Prague, Switzerland and Gold reserve ............ 614:6 780:7 792°6, 806:3 Ocher coin, bullion. en. | 6°73 6-881 6-45 16-08 
Turkey, of June 15th; International Settlements, | Secondary cover :— Call money, London .. | 42-991 41-32 43-28 42 
Hungary, Java, Egypt, Mellie Iran, of June 22nd ; — QSSCtS ...... =. ss $ oe - ona 7 Secrts. and Treas. bills 83-35) 84°85) 87-64) 87.4 
Greece, Jugoslavia, and Lithuania, of June 29th ; me i ti - 2:3) 4244 Discounts and advances | 34:04) 33°84) 34- 20) 33-43 
Portugal, of August 3rd; Japan, Canada, and = Notesincirculation ... 959-1 1394-3 1467'11419-3 | Notes — | 55-28) 56-03! 56-8el 
Argentina of August 17th. Deposits: Government 504:7 169°6 121-2 117:1 Deposits, etc see 1106-781108- 25/111 34 108 2 
Banks & others 446:1 95°6 58:0 81:8 m tesennenetss “ 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million $’s $+ Including “ gold abroad not included in gold | Million £N.Z.’s 
~ 12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. reserve.” July July | July | Juy 
RESOURCES 24, | 8 | 15, 22, 8, 15, | 2 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA ASSETS 1940 1940 | 1940 | 194 
and due from Treas. | 14,168) 18,274) 18,388, 18,487 Milli Gold and stg. exch. .... 16°22) 16°06) 15-94 15. 
Tout Preserves | ......... 14,522) 18,646) 18,762) 18,853 luon rupees | Advances to State ...... 25:02) 24:97) 24:96) 25.4 
cash reserves ... 345 359 362 354 : ie Investments ............ 2:54, 2:54) 2:54 2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,423| 2,446] 2,446] 2,446 | tay | or | ee LIABILITIES / 
; r 7 4na| 9 c ’ > <0, “+ “ 8:7 9-¢ 
Foster =| aa ta eS | tome, |, ah, toe slo, | BURN Saas | 7 15. 1 me 
eeccceces > «1, | hay » Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 S.: 23°16 22:55) 22:3 
LIABILITIES ; oe =< | _ Banks and others...... 16-08 5 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,572/ 5,281] 5,293) 5,310 | Rupee coin............... 396, 293, 385, 375 | «Reserves to sight liabs. |... (38:5 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 4,740) 6,330) 6,390, 6,420 ene peeneen 1 he 1 ae 1 +t 1 a a - 
: , ling securities ...... a . , , 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 10,529) 13,286) 13,340) 13,419 Indian Gov. rupee secs. 486 496 496 496 | BANK OF LATVIA—AMillion lats 
Govt. deposits 724 923 940 889 
Total deposits ......... | 12,157) 15,596 15,724, 15,794 a eoenees a 6 8 8 | June | May ) May June 
Total liabilities ......... 17,681) 21,839) 22,120} 22,093 ae . - 5; 20, | 27, 3, 
Reserve ratio ............ 106-8%,100°39,100-S%,100-3%, | “enseSncirce.: Endin | 2,000) 2,201) 2,282| 2.252 , Assets ——=—s,-1939 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
BANKS AND TREASURY : MIEERB..000000ccereeees = é! 125 126 | Gold coin and bullion 92°84 71°54 71°53) 71:53 
RESOURCES | | | Deposits: Govts. ...... 107 120 148 176 | foreign currency ...... 39-95 29-91 29-90 20% 
Monetary gold stock ... | 16,501/ 20,568] 20,689) 20,800 R Banks ...... 208), 295 317,289 Short-term bills......... 52-83 58-37 58-82 59-85 
Treas. & bk. ency | 2,903| 3,025] 3,027) 3,030 CSCTVE TALIO ......00000s 66°4%, 69°1°%, 66°7°, 66°9 | Loans against securities 95-90 156-32 153-64 152-5 
LIABILITIES i a 
Money in circulation... | 7,098! 7,929) 7,944) 7,976 : | Notesincirculation .... 84°51 104-71 103-711047 
Treas. cash and dep... 3,058! 3,199) 3,221| 3,180 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Deposits & current accs. 138-56 127-89 130-74128-# 
Million L’s | Government accounts 71:49 69-88 70-83) 72-4 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING BANK OF ESTONIA 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s July | July | July | July Million Estonian krones 
sali iis ‘ } 12, | 19, 26, une | May | Ma une 
Aug. July July July ASSETS EF 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 33. 31. ” 
2, 17, 24, Gold coin and bullion | 26°64) 36-03) 37-11) 37-03 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 19@ 
1939 1940 1940 19 40 Bills discounted ......... | 5°51) 1-58) 1°49) 1-49 Gold coin & gold bullion 40:89 40:90 40°90 40-91 
8,166 8,517 8,514 8,517 Inves. & other assets ... | 15°97) 33-28) 33-89) 33-81 | Net foreign exchange... 8:59 4:27 4:30 46 
14,078 15,226 15,433 15,481 | | Home bills discounted 11:92 17:21 18:58 182 
8,684 11,729 11,526 11,449 LIABILITIES | Loansandadvances ... 12°45 27:47 30:27 2-2 
2,793 3,262, 3,181 3,140 Notes in circulation ... | 18°46) 21-57| 21:04) 21-79 | LIABILITIES 
Deposits : Government | 1-82) 2-25; 2-40) 1-98 Notes in circulation ... 49°76 64°73 62:73 6061 
17,462 20,932) 20,984 20,984 Bankers’ ... | 21-19) 39-62) 39-51| 39-99 Sight dep., of which... 27°54 26°32 34:04 2-7 
5,243, 5,316 5,314 5,320 Others eonces 5-32} 7-11) 8-13) 8-36 (a) Government... 10°20 15°61 14:72 88 
549 428 530 526 Reserve ratio ............ 156 -9%|51-1%/51-7%|51-°2% (6) Bankers ...... 14°43 6°39 4:10 3% 
_ Inter-bank 7,635 9,201 8,984 8,239 | | Reserve ratio ............ 64-0°%, 49-6% 46°7% 50-8 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England ' PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 

The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained - 
unchanged between August 16th and August 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par | Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
of exchange.) ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 

U.S. $ (4:8623) 4-0212-0312; mail transfers, 4-0212-0334. Can. $ (4°8625) | A A 4 A 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18-159 i939 1740119. °39 17. ai Aug. | Aug.’ Aug. | Aug 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16°90-17:13; mail transfers, 16-90-17-15. > 2 40)19, 7, 40 19,’39 17,’40 19,39 17," 
Batavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!2—54. | Working : 

Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-80-100- 20. | days :— 6 6 | 194 195 Newcastle... | 1,190) 985) 50,362! 44,154 
| Birmingham ! 1,566) 1,590, 79,084 74,898} Nottingham 364! 389) 16,219) 14,191 

Bradford 444) 1,106) 27,830 53,734! — —- 

Forward Rates Bristol ...... 1,272) 1,917| 43,369 58,287| 9 Towns... {|17819/22437/741001/8606% 

TEE seeveccsel 727| 467) 26,158 25,399) — 

Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, Leicester 606) 734) 23,337) 24,933) Dublin(a)... | 4,485) 4,814) 195957,19380! 
34 cent. pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Liverpool ...| 3,886 5,137:162250 189123) Sheffield* .. 884) 590] 35,412) 22,124 
3 Sre pm.-par. Batavia, 1!> cents pm.-par. Manchester ' 7,764 10112 312392 375979! Southamptont 70 | 1,43 

* Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. + Clearing begua 
MARKET RATES May 14, 1940. (a) Figures for weeks ended Aug. 12, 1939, and August 10, 19#. 
- MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of ’ 
Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 19, Aug. 20, Aug. 21, Aug. 22 22nd '— 
London on ‘Exchan: > > , g. 22, The following rates remained unchanged between August 16th and August 22nd: 
ns perf, 1940 1940 1940 19401940” 1940 Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bill 
ee 60 days, 1142°4 ; 3 months, 1! 3; @ months, 1ljg—113% ; 6 months, L1g-1ly% 
Budapest, Pen. ; 27°82 191o*$ | 19lo*$) 191o*$ | 19lo*t 191o* 191o* Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1! 3; 3 months, 1): Day-to-day money, 
ca 155* 155* | 155* 55* | 55* | 5* Sq-114%. SEI loans, 1—114°%. ank de ates, | ts at 
Belgrade, Din. [276-32 200*(g)| 200*(g)} 200*(g) 200%) 200" (g 200% ) call i : aaa , iy a or ee a oe 
Sofia, Lev oe 1673-66 | 315* 315* | 315* | 315* | 315* | 315*° ’ , ~ 
elsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210) 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst 9712 | 975-58 | 975a—5g | 973g—5g | 973e—58 | 975g—5g | 975g—58 ee , s GOLD AND SILVER 
| 37lg* | 37lg* | 37lg* | 3714* 3714* 3714* _ The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22124 | 38-10(6)) 38-10(6)) 38-10(4)| 38-10(5)) 38-10(6)) 38-10(4) fine ounce throughout the week. 
| 43-80(c)! 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)) 43-80(c) In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
|} 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash ‘Two Months 
Istanbul, £T | 110 520(6) | 520(b)| 520(b)| 520(b)| 520(b) | 520(b) Zz = P d. d. 
Athens, Dr. one | 375 515* 515* | 515* 515* 515* 515* EE. .ckinatinnvee 2310 221545 | 23516 221516 
a Lei | ee 800* | g00* 800* 800* 800* 800* ee eae 23716 227 = Ne 2314 2278 
India, Rup. ... | tl 1715;6- = |1715;6- j1715j6— | 1715;6—- 1715)6— = |1715)¢6- i SY asdeenninn 237 ¢ 22 
18ly¢ 18h; 181j¢) 181, 1811, 18lig 
2 i 8 — 15;¢— been 37 p—] ¢ 7g— R , —— oN 
Kobe, Yen... $24: 58d. /137 5-14 1137 1452 e133 1 113 7g-1459) 137g-149)137¢-1458 | NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
ongioes: » &. = Ses: 147 151s 14) e-151¢ 147g-151g)147g—151g 147 rash 1479-151 on ania . 20, 1A 21, 
| N I N c Nomina c . Aug. » Aug. 16, Aug. 17, A 19,| Aug. 2 ug. « 

O, iT omina | omina [Nominal Nominal | Nc N yminal New York on 1940 1540 rr 40 133 10 19% 0 1940 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 | 95 95¢ | 9 9 5 5 — 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 (231 - loo a 221 hg >) 5+ 22 ” $ -_ 95+ London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

| | "261 + "251 ot “25 lot en 25) +\ 25 lot a 25! SE cndeesnninanesecens 40210 40214 400 lo 40110 402 nt 
Montevideo, $ jt Sid. |211:~ " |211p~ *"2119- "latte (22 - lag15— 2¢ | Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-80 | 22-79 | 22:79 | 22:79 | 22:79 | 22:79 
“24lo¢ 241 ot] 24! \“ 24 "2410| 2410 ieee, | TEER 5:05(c) 5:05(c)) 5:05(c)} 5:05(c)} 5°05(c sa 
Sings s 1281  |2811e—-51e [281lie—51¢ |28lie—5 oo Mest: rd erlin, Mark .........++++ 40:00 40:00 | 40:00 | 39:95 | 39:95 | 3% 
eo t _— ee Teale Istana arsenate an tale eee 6 | Stockholm, Kr. .......++: 23-86 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-86 | 23-85 | 23-86, 
Bogen, Pe : ‘ wie o. “ei a Montreal, Can. § ......-. 86°625 86°625 86°625 | 86°625 | 86:°060 86° 
=a. = s 6¢ Fes Racine asada ER cs sscneacesens 23:48 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 23-48 
Shar 5°55 5-59 5-70 5-61 5-58 5°67 
psbeeseoousooces 5°55 5 7 6 t ; 
* Sellers. t Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. B. hen, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 22:55¢ 22-75+ | 22 65¢ 22:65¢ | 22:75¢ 22:753 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil, Milreis............- 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-05 5-05 5-05 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days. a 
(g) Trade payments rate. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 
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Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year | Total Deprecia- | Net Profit —— ia De a z " _ 
Company : : after Deb. celia ifference i 
Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | “Interest = Pref. Ord. Rate 20 Free, in Carry Total Net Ord. 
| | Div. Div. Reserves ae Profit Profit | Div. 
+ or —) 
— | 7 a 3 | ; | | a Pa oe bv’ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 67: - £ £ £ % 
Breweries | | es al | | 
Alton and Company ...... June 30 54,938 | 37,125 96,029 5,750 27,563 45 sie + 3,812 || 52,034 38,114 | 421g 
ester Brewing ...... June 30 35,763 aaa 16,404 80,104 3,018 7,648 10 1,671 | 4,067 i| 34,579 15,907 10 
Lichfield Brewery......... June 30 32,508 8,807 -| 14,672 42,248 3,953 | 10,523) 10 ave + 196 || 40,617 25,659 10 
is Brewery...... June 30 52,271 a | 33,018 72,768 || 8,453 14,400 ae 5,000 | + 5,166 i 52,521 32,816 30 
Stretton’s Derby Brewery | June 30 | 154,839 | 88,137 | 155,515 | 7,537 72,375 | 40 | ‘als | + 8,225 || 145,724 85,326 35 
i | | 
Financial Land, etc. | | | | | 
t Garden Properties | June 30 294,597 | 46,647 | 139,885 || 60,600 owe — 50,000 | — 63,953 343,121 140,473 | 6 
London Electrical Trust | June 30 54,022 | 32,649 46,998 | 18,900 13,200 | 5lo | ees + 549 55,781 33,603 5lo 
Rhodesia Railways Trust | Mar. 31 78,736 48,292 234,092 I nad | 75,497 } 6 | 27,205 || 176,880 77,183 | 5f 
Thames Estates, etc. June 30 18,510 | 4,643 7,229 || 3,412 | ove pee | | + 1,231 22,740 7,106 2 
Hotels, Restaurants ,etc. 7 ; 
Oddenino’s Hotel, etc. ... Dec. 31 | 15,728 1,183 86 1,817 | 997 - 911 20,102 2,702 Nil 
| | 
tron, Coal and Steel | = | an i - i : 
Neepsend Steel, etc. ...... | Mar. 31 173,708 | a | 104,186 116,170 || 1,931 91,372 50 } 10,000 | as, 883 150,944 $140,931 | 471, 
Richardsons, Westgarth, | Mar. 31 174,747 | 31,444 103,983 115,844 eee 26,428 | Zig | ses 77,555 175,760 89,772 Jig 
i 
Rubber | | | 
Central Johore .... . | Mar. 31 13,666 | 4,380 | 7,458 | 4,447 12! - : 67 7,261 4,906 i; 10 
Kawie (Java) ...........0005 | Mar. 31 37,440 5,379 | 14,501 | 5,625} 7 902 | - 1,148 16,728 3,065 5 
| | | 1 | 
Textiles | | | 
Collier (S.) and Co. ...... | June 30} —-:12,820 8,521 | 9,795 ||} ... | 6,000} 10 2,000 | 521 8,200 7,050 | 10 
May (Joseph) and Scns | June 30 | 42,946 | kao 33,286 49,475 || 15,000 | 12,000 6 6,000 | 286 18,434 14,644 | Nil 
Williams (Clifford) & Son | June 30 | 71,154 | 3,567 24,790 | 35,038 || fn | 14,375 | 25 5,000 5,415 42,520 25,263 | 25 
Wilson Brothers Bobbin | July 15 | 19,125 | 19,125 | 21,577 | 14,250 | 5 5,000 _ 125 20,505 15,505 5 
| | | i] | | | 
Trusts | | 
Third Scottish American | July 1/| 92,376 | 35,218 48,670 7,000 23,067 19 5,000 | 151 91,416 41,325 | 19 
Waterworks | 
East Worcestershire ...... June 30* 15,923 6,598 24,674 1,237 4,000 10 1,250 lll 14,870 6,351 | 10 

Other Companies | | | 
Aeroplane, etc., Castings | Mar. 31 48,518 12,561 18,607 27,084 . | 8,625 1 oes 9,982 50,086 | 25,379 15 
Allied Bakeries ............ |} June 30 | 484,458 | 17,032 212,800 | 283,088 39,159 123,643 15 40,000 | 9,998 370,033 | 231,113 15 
Aron Electricity Meter... | Mar. 31 7,127 | ; Dr.10,582 4,137 pe ii io coe — 10,582 52,160 28,531 15 
Batchelor’s Peas ......... | June 30 131,046 21,081 53,565 | 76,938 || 14,684 30,000 15 10,000 1,119 101,404 65,766 | 15 
Belfast Ropework ......... | June 30 67,416 ‘ | 58,523 | 79,616 || 3,250 25,500 7 25,000 4,773 33,965 28,559 5 
Blackburn Aircraft .. Mar. 31 191,844 | 82,044 | 96,796 || 12,301 | 49,417 10 25,000 4,674 142,001 | 67,301 15(a) 
Chambers Wharf, etc. | June 30 | 56,782 | | 25,573 | 29,664 || 13,556 10,250 15 a | + 1,767 43,012 | 38,953 30 
ees J | June 18 46,875 cas | 28,750 | 32,031 | 3,600 20,156 15 5,000 | — . x eyed r ae tr 

ton (William) and Sons} June 30 26,126 8,000 5,884 | 7,241 | 4,300 | “da ~ me | + 1,584 8,801 | Dr.11,6 Ni 
Gabriel Wade & English | May 31| 218,274] 10,311 70,819 122,735 16,250 33,100 | 10 20,000 | + 1,469 126,353 | 88,393 | 10 
Illovo Sugar Estates...... | Mar. 31 | 99,394 | aa 14,169 | 30,733 ioe ; 19,800} 6 wii 5,631 | 87,946 | 23,296 5 
Metal Industries ....... Mar. 31 |] 182,554 99,660 | 181,857 16,536 | 67,075 | 5 + 16,049 160,423 110,906 5 
emer & Co.... | Feb. 29 73,071 20,748 33,173 4,398 | 7,406 7! ware —— _— ome 

ta Rosa Milling ...... Dec. 31 | 37,036 407 3,911 2,406 | “ sive 1,999 || 24,612 5682 | Ni 
Selecta Gramophones Mar. 31| 6,421 | 535 2,799 | 4.731 va | ae 5 ‘as 49 | 6.687 | 3,391 5 
Thorn Electrical . | Mar. 31 42,161 ane 24,263 | 36,180 1,856 | 11,500 20 15,000 4,093 48,833 | 35,057 | 20 
Trawlers, Ltd. ............ | Mar. 31] 11,577 | 4,173 4,687 | 4,426 ee fs va 3,000 1,687 9,230 | Dr. 8,343 | Nil 
Young Accumulator ...... | Mar. 31] 19,409 | 3,184 6,997 | 11,515 5,563 5 ae 1,434 15,528 | 7,718 5 
| | | | | 
Totals (£'000"s) : No.ofCos. | 
Week to Aug. 24,1940\ 38 | 3,196 122 1,384 2,386 267 838 235 | 44 2,835 | 1,590 | 
Jan. 1 t0 Aug. 24, 1940 1,586 320,521 25,724 171,867 243,846 || 38,241 | 105,479 20,205 | 7,942 297,101 | 178,299 | 
| | | i 
* For half-year. (a) Absorbed £44,414 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int. — ae *Int. Day iia *Int. — 
Company or | Total! Pay- | Prev. Company or Total «i os Company or Total | y . 
Final able Year +Final able Year +Final able Year 
| 
{ | } of | E , | % % 

_. BANKS | Armstrong Shock Abs. 7 me 5 Limmer Lake Asphalt 3* .-- |Sept. 18) 419* 
British Linen Bank ... |16p.a.* Sept. 14)16p.a.* Barlow and Jones ..... 614")... 212* Mallinson (George Fy ce foe 
Industrial of Japan... | 6 p.a. | sae 6 p.a. Belfast Ropework ..... 4t; 7 5 Manvers Colliery...... a oe 6 
National of Egypt .... | 4* jSept. 2 4* Brazilian Warrant ... cael 5 2 Metal Industries....... nt. a ae 5 

} | Brightside Foundry... ea 25 iri 35 Oakey (John) .......... 2 ai 2lo* 
TEA AND RUBBER | British American Tob,| $10d*,_.. Sept. 30° $10d* Redditch Gas ......... Zlo*| 31o* 
Abaco Rubber ......... | 7 Nil Brown Brothers ...... | 212%) Oct. 1 219* Singleton and Cole ... Tig™ 6* 
British Assam Tea ... 6 | . Canning (W.) and Co. | 5* | Sept. 12 = Smith (Stephen) ...... i 12 1212 
| Coleman and Co. ..... | 4* | _ nee 4* Transparent Paper ... 5* a | Nil* 
,,, MINING | County of London Elec 3* | Sept. 30 5 Tunnel Port. Cement | 71o* 10* 
Tekka, Lid ........0000. 6d. ps* |Aug. 31\3d. ps* Croydon Gas .........+ | 3* ais ne 31o* United Glass Bottle .. 319* 31g* 

7 | | Dobson and Barlow.. |... 8 8 Waddington (John) ... eae 6 Tilo 

INDUSTRIALS } | Flower and Sons ...... : 2 : - Winterbtm. Book Clth.; 112*| ... 11)* 
Aeroplane Castings ... ; 15 ie 15 Folland Aircraft ...... | 5t¢ 8 8 Witbank Colliery ..... 10t 17); 1712 
Aplin and Barrett...... Pt see 8 | 5* Houghton Main Col. | 7t 10 7 Wolverhampton Gas.. Slo*i ase 312* 


2 
Name o 
| B 

B.A. and Pacific 
MS scccce 6 
SA. Gt. Southern... | 6 
.A. VOStOrn ......... | 6 
dian Pacific ... | 32 
Central Argentine. | 7 

ities. 


Gross Receipts 


+ Free of income tax. 
eet aerial 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 


» for Week Receipts 

|} 3 

j c 

; 1940 or 1940 or 

|Aug. 10 +1,112,000 159,000 6,673,000 968,000 

| 10 $1,753,000 176,000 11,516,000 246,000 
10 $663,000 13,000 3,782,000 429,000 
14 $3,426,000 + 802,000 97,543,000 + 18839000 
17! $1,374,000 — 572,500 10,144,700 —5,026,550 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Name Aug. 21, 1940 Name Aug. 21, 1940 Name Aug. 21, 1940 
For. Bond. | Unquoted National D. 9/6-10'6 Key. Gold 7/3xd bid 
Limited Inv.| 109-123 Century ... 10/3-11/9 Br. Ind. 4th | 9/112-10/101l9 
New British 6/9-7/9 Scottish ... 9/—10'6 Elec. Inds. | 11/—12/6 
Invest. Tr. 8/6-10/6* | Univ. 2nd.. 11/6-13/- Met. & Min.| 8/9-10/3 
Bk. & Insur.| 11/9-13/9* | Inv. Flex. .. 7/6-8,9xd Rub. & Tin | Unquoted 
Insurance .. 11/6-14/-—* | Inv. Gen. . 11/419-12/4lo Producers .. | 4/9-5/9 
12/9-14/9* | Key. Flex.. 7/9 bid Dom. 2nd .. 4/—5/- 
Sct. B.L1.T. 9'6-11/6* Key. Cons. 7/3 bid Orthodox .. 5/6-6/6 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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) Worked on 2212% 
, 


Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


THE ECONOMIST 


(nm) Yield on 1°523% 
(p) Yield worked on a 2!2 per cent. basis. 


: Prices. Price, | Ch’ge . Prices, 
Prices, ° > ge Yield “Son two 
an. 1 to ‘ Jan. 1 to — 
Year 1939 am 31, 1940 Name of Security | Avs | since Aug. 21. || Aug. 21, 1940 Dividends 
High | Low || High | Low 1940 14 a High | Low | @) ©) (© 
‘| British Funds £ a & % % 
7llg | 61 || 7634 | 681g || Consols 212% ......... 74 3 7 9|| 34/6 | 20/- iD @ 12 ¢é 
1071, 98 | 1105g 1031g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 108 3 13 10f 54/9 33/9 +7126) t2loa 
a 9834 | 9812 | Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... | 985g 2 3 0|| 47/6 | 26/- 1212 ¢ 12ig¢ 
9634 | 901g | 10012 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 9915 sb in’ 7 39/- 17/6 10126 4 a 
99lg | 927g || 103 | 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... |, 10054 a 219 2 24/3 | 11/6 51ob+ loa 
9912 | 87 || 10214 | 94 Do. 319% after 1961 | 101 1 3 9 6f) 21/101.) 9/6 Qa 68 
1121, 10334 112 10710 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 10914 = 214 9 ) 
8714 7954 9234 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 911, $24 8/10! 2/6 Nil Nil 
9358 8734 9812 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 97 3 0 0 38/6 21/3 5 a 5 b 
951g 8712 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 98 3 2 9 || 39/1019! 20/3 7 ¢ 212@ 
10919 10012 11334 10532 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 112 3 4 4 35/9 22/6 2loa 5 b 
9914 9434 102 98916 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 101 s 8 F 24/410} 11/9 Nil ¢ Jilo« 
967 91lo 10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 10034 219 O 61/3 42/6 T10 cc t8lo< 
ae ‘ 1005, 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 10014 
108% 102 1lllp | 10513,;¢) Victory Bonds 4% ... 110 ; 5 a 
aoe oan 1007. 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 10054 ,,; 218 9 43/llo 26/3 10 « 10 ¢ 
9878 86 1013, 931g | War. L. 310% af. 1952 101 l 3 9 7f 92/6 66/3 5 a 15 b 
837g 73 | 891g 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... 86 l 3 9 7 69/—- 46/3 5 a 10 b 
99 91 100 97lo Austria 3% 1933-53... 98 3 4 4 20/- 11/6 1212 6 Jloa 
64 5519 71lg | 5934 || India 212% ........0.. 67 314 6! 33/9 | 16/3 10 ¢ 10 « 
90 78 9714 8214 th Mth. weadascete 9154 316 6 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 « 
1154 10419 115 10514 Do. 410% 1958-68... 109 316 2 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 }b 3 a 
10614 95 1071g | 101 Austrla. 5°% 1945-75 102 412 9 42/6 20/6 1012 ¢ , a 
11212 103 1107g 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 107 t+ 3 0 27/- 18/— 2l2a 31g 6 
1031, 92 | 1057, 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 1011 $15 8 18/3 11/6 1"; 05 214 a 
110 102 10812 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 104 » e @ 83 29 2a 4 b 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 23/6 2loa 5 b 
llllg 104 11014 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 105 . 2% 21/- 12/- 2126 Nila 
815g 72 85 78 Sida i. suwcoovess 79 315 6 31/410 17/6 2loa 4\o6 
93%— B86le 9419 871g | Liverpool 3% 195¢ 1-64 91 312 | 42/3 22/- 6 b 3 a 
10254 95 104 97 Middx. 310% 1957-62 98 313 2 38/712 24/- 2loa 5lob 
Foreign Governments 39/6 24/- 5 b 3 a 
9lig 7334 9234 7714 | Argen. 4 , Stg. Bds. 79 513 2 
651g 34 5812 22 Austria 410% 1934-59 30 i 3s 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * 17/6 7/6 0 ¢ «6215 « 
231g 6lo 3519 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.. 26 » 12 O 16/41 6/- 4 a 6 & 
19 u 23 u Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 10 14 Op 36,3 17/3 210 «¢ 1210 « 
551g 231g 45l4 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 18 16/9 7/- T15) cl) Fl2l2< 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8% * 18/7 12/41, S$ « 6 « 
8614 58 7934 501g Egypt Unified 4% ... 63 5 6 7 0 15/71¢ 6/- 17125} 15 a@ 
1219 9 101 S French 4% (British) ... * 60/712| 39/412 1212 t 2l2a 
4 75g 5 German Dawes 5% 5 88/3 28/9 25 cl 20 « 
331g 3 6l2 332 Do. Young Ln. 412% 1 27/71o| 16/9 45 « 40 « 
30 15 2419 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 4215 21g Se 15 I 
351g 15 25 17 Hungary - a. - ‘seeken 10 12/354! 6/- 22lo cl 2 c 
6lle 33 65 44 Japan 510% “1930 aaa * 
22/7); 12/3 4<¢ 5 «¢ 
; - 23/9 13/6 lob 2 « 
—e Last two Price, Ch’ge Yield 20/- 13/- : . 5 a 
‘Aug. 21, 1940 Dividends Name of Security a on. Aug. 21, 10/9 4/- Nil c Nil « 
“High “Low @_@_@ 5 iodo | 14 | 19 | a6, 5/9 7 
Railways x ea ¢@, 27/3 14/- 2a 4 b 
10 3lg Ni wi B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 Nil 32/1012 20/- 2lga 0 7iot 
91g 47, Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... * ; 3/lllg4, 2/3 4a 6 6 
52 22 3loc liga Gt. Western Ord....... 28 12 10 O 34/9 20/- 4a 6 6b 
80 3412 5 cl 2l2a LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 0 3/3 1/7 9 ¢ 5 ¢ 
60 20 c 2 a| Do. 4% ist BL. ...... 30 l 13 2 4 
24 a Nil ¢ Bho ci] LEB. Ob. cccccccee 12 12 4 0 60/334 23/11: 20 ¢ 5S ¢ 
601g 211g 4 ¢| 2a  % 2 . ar 32 12 6 0O 27/71: 14/6 17lob 1210¢ 
701g 35 2 6 oC NL, eccckasccceoeee 47 8 8 0 73/6 35/- 5 a 16 b 
6514 24 llo c 34a Lon. Trans. “ C” 28 5 7 0}! 81/101. 28/9 $20 « 75 « 
22 7 Nil cj 114 c Southern Def. ......... 934 12 16 5 80/- 45/6 Jlob Tloa 
79 3519 5 «a 2lsa' Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 46 1 1017 5 
104 5812 2l2a 212 6 Oe. & , a 77 612 0 62/6 38/9 Jloa Tlob 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23:9 5 b Nil a 
67/9 50.6 10 6b 7lga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 51/3 13\';616 6 44/6 27/6 =m29 « 30° % 
3421g 31612 6a 6 6 Bank of England...... 330 5 3 12 56/- 28/9 4a Blob 
£51 £4310 8 ¢| 8 c Bk of Montreal $100... * . 107/6 53/llo2 +20 c t19lec 
30/9 19/- 5 al 5. 6 Bk. of N. Zealand £1 22/6 7 1 10e) 60/- 42/6 7 al 10 6b 
73/3 46/6 7 6 7 a Barclays Bank {1 ... 63/6 1/-| 4 8 O|] 52/6 32/6 12196 Tloa 
Ql, 5l4 5 a 5 6 Chrd. of India £5...... 6 716 9 65lo 27 4 ¢ 4 <¢ 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 47/6 440 6316 31g 15 5b 1123a@ 
£95 £52 £212 b| £2lo a’ HongkongandS. $125 £62 £1'8 00 38/9 19/9 9 «d 12 « 
54/6 /- 6 b 6 a’ Lioyds £5, £1 pd....... 39/6 2-|6 00 10/1 4/- 5 c| Nil c 
834 51732, 7126] Tiga Martins £20, £212 pa. 654 | + 511 0|| 28/3 | 16/3 | 15 a 25 b 
85/- 68/- 8 bi 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd... 76/6 1-|}43 9 6516 314 Jigga) 20 6b 
55g a 5 6b 5 a Nat. Dis. £21» fy. pd. 454 5 5 0 28/6 16/3 25 6 15 a 
3219 231g 8 a 8 6b N.ofInd. £25, id: epd 2454 8 0 9 93/9 64/41 20 b 5 a 
69/9 39/- 7126} Tiga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 50/- 16'6 00 40/6 25)- 5 b er 
444 385 8lo 6} 8loa Royal Bk. of Scotland 395 4 6 0 33/934, 17/6 3a 5 }b| 
48/6 29/- 6146) 334a > Union Discount £1... 35 /- 514 3 13/9 5/- 5 c Nil ¢} 
85/- 46/- 9 b 9 a) Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 60/6 16°518 9 61la9 3516 | $15106) +t7lea} 
| Insurance $49%16 | $3014  $2-25c) $2-00c 
2438 1534 40 a 50 6b Alliance £1, fully pd. 191 412 6 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6b 
131g 85g 4/6 a| 6/- b Atlas £5, £114 pd. .. Q a 516 6 34/3 15/- 4344 51gb 
1653 82539| +25 6) 2212 a) Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 12 1 |319 Ot! 35 24/6 20 «| 10 ¢| 
15516 95i¢ 6/- a 6/- Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 11 5 9 0 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 b 
283 614 t||84-075¢c t12loa Prudential £1 A ...... 191, 1 4 6 Ot]! 54/419) 25/- 15 a 23136 
814 5 11 aj} 19 6) Royal Exchange £1... 654 ae 48 8 4lz9 234 5 al 12106 
7 414 | $10 5) 1354a) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 510 0 87/6 45/- 1212 6 Tloa 
| Investment Trusts 23/71o| 13/9 4a 6 4 
47212 11 a 14 6) Alliance Trust ......... 475 a. ae: 17/6 12/6 15 b 3 al 
1871, 180 3l2a} 8126) Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 180 ae 613 4 61/6 36/3 2iga) 12196 
188 139 6 3b a Debenture Corp. Stk. 144 —~6 |618 0 57/9 35/- 10 b 3loa 
187 160 5 ali 8 6) Invest. Trust Def. ... | 160 .- |8 2 O|] 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 a 
1651g | 139 3 a 7 6) Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145! 616 0|] 26/3 16/- 25 ¢ 20 ¢ 
175 | 14012 6 6 4 a United States Deb.... | 15212 611 0 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a 
| Breweries, &c. || 68/- | 41/3 11146 334 a 
125/6 96/3 +20 5b +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 105/- ee 415 2 52/6 38/9 712 b 5 
57/6 | 36/3 11 6 5 a Courage Ord. £1...... 42/- 94/712 0 28/3 | 15/- 2212 c| 281g || 
70/3 | 46/- 614a) 10 5) Distillers Ord. £1 56/- ‘ 516 0 66/3 38/9 50 6 20 al 
83/- | 45/- 14 11 a, Guinness Ord. {1 ... 65/- baa 714 0 | 
76/6 | 47/- | 16 b 712 a, Ind, Coo a & Allp. £1 65/- | +3/9|7 4 6 65/712) 26/3 || 95 «| 95 c¢ 
52/9 16 | 6 a 11 6b) Watney Combe Def. £1 46/6 nae 7 6 0 11/9 6/3 || #3lga\ #3105) 
| iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 || 10 0b 334a) 
6/6 3/- | 10 e¢ 10 c) Baldwins 4/-......... 3/9 . 14013 3 15 lllg || 95 5 95 a} 
34/7ig 13/ll2| ¢5 a) 10 6) Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 21/3 1/3|7 1 Of 814 21730|| Nil c| Nil c 
8/9 3/6 | 4a 6 6) Cammell Laird 5/-... 5/6 3d4}9 19 41/634 25/3 || 111gb) 11lga! 
24/7 11/3 3 a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1... 15/7! . 110 4 0 115)6 55g || 25 b| 25 a} 
28/1 12/6 | 10 e¢ 10 ¢| Dorman Long Ord. £1 15/- | . 13 6 9 16/- 7/- 5 6 10 a 
26/11 13/6 t2l2a} t4 6) Guest Keen &c.Ord.{1 20/71 7 6 6 OT] 101, 678 75 b 75 a 
27/9 13/112 15 5 71lo a\| Hadfields 10/— ......... 19/419/+1/l0lo}11 12 O Tile) 5 | 2/6 a} 5/66) 
22/72 | 11/3 | 2a 512 b)| Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12/6 | ... '12 0 0" 88/9 | 30/- | Nil | Nil 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final Seifend.  @ Last two > yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. 
basis. (i) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 


basis. 


(@) Worked on 65% basis. 


|| Carreras 


| Imp. Tobacco £1 


|| Metal Box £1 


| Spillers Ord. £1 


|| Randfontein £1......... | 





August 24, 194 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


j 


Name of Security 


fron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds {1 
English Swg. Ctn. {1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins {1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 . 
Callenders {1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric {1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £ 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1 ...... 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1 .. 
Scottish Power £1... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
| Se 
Bristol Aero. 10/—.... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 . 
Hawker Siddeley 6 -) 
Lucas, J.(£1) . 
Leyland Motors £1 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
F urness, Withy £1 
P. & O. Def. £1.. 

Royal Mail Lines ‘fi... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra {1 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- 

oil 
Anglo-Irani an £1... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5 
Burmah Oil £1 ....... ; 
Shell Transport {1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 ...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium £1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. .. 
‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.)5/-__... 
Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 
Harrods £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Smelting £1 


Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 


|| Lever & Unilever £1... 


London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. & hse 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 


Murex £1 Ord. ......... 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 


Tate and Lyle A 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... || 
United Dairies £1...... 


| United Molasses 6/8... 
a 


Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 

Burma Corp. Rs. 9 


|| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
|| Crown Mines 10/- 


De Beers (Def.) £L2lo 


Rhokana Corp. £1 ... | 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 


|, Sub Nigel 10/- 


Union p. 12/6 fy. pd. 


| W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 





| Price, |Ch’ge| ~~ 
| Aug. | since | Yield 
21, | Aug. Aug. 2, 
1940 | 14 194) 
fat 
38/9 | 5 7 
aS/— | + Tipd| 725 
23/9 | ... N12 a4 
16/101; ae 1 9 10 | 
13, 713 § 
39 3d rs 
29/6 +i] 6a 
28/— | +3d/ 6154 
25/- | +1/316 O49 
16/— 1/-| 9 74 
45/— | +7lod! 315 » 
35/—- 1/3| 5144 
72/6 5 10 
50/- 6 0 
15/- 6 13 3 
23/9 1/3| 8 8 & 
68/9 5 16 4 
30 +1/3|5 64 
7/6 . 7 12 ¢ 
21 ¢ 5 12 
14,9 3d | 5 8 
7 212/16 0 9 
263 5142 
15/- Tiod| 3 6 9 
22/6 6 45 
27/6 610 3 
8/1 5 13 § 
28/9 512 
13/9 5 94 
10/-xd| +-7'5d10 0 
21/3 11 15 
10/3 6d 12 44 
15/6 714 
96 6d |17 2 
0 2/6) 6 04 
50 5 8 0) 
189 10 13 3 
3 le| 6 8 0 
11/6 | 1/6 |10 17 3 
| 
16/- +6d/16 5 
18/- 6d|8 79 
146 ; 6 19 9 
6/- + 6d Nil 
! 
s/o | ; 9 29 
14.4 Jiod| 8 6 
25/- . 8 00 
3/- 613 3 
244 8 49 
2/1 44 
28/11o | 3 il 
21/101.) +1/101g| 6 17 0 
41/3 | —1/3|10 40 
33/1 Jiod| 3 OF 
65/- 2/6 | 412 0 
| 
55/- 1/3|5 9 
27/6 3127 
40/- | +2/6| 3176 
34/415 | 7 50 
76/3 | 3915 OF 
57/6 3/6 00 
32/6 | 12 60 
48 | 2 8 60 
4 ae 1613 4 
29/3 :90d'6 3% 
69 9d Nil 
236 6d 8 10 0 
354 - 7 60 
17/6 | 11 8 6 
65/- 7140 
27/6 5 + 
26/- 6 
6/3 | Nil 
* ow 
10/9 + 6d | 5 20 
18/9 Jlod/10 13 3 
33/9 . 15199 
77/6 15 32 
i- |... 12 
31 lg} 5 12 0 
70/- . |54 0 
16/- +1/-|6 5 ° 
15/— .. 1600 
52/6 | +1/3| 5 14 9 
44/412| +7lod| 6 1 9 
33/9 | +2/6| 519 9 
18/9 | +1/3/10 13 ? 
80/—- | +2/6] 5 18 9 
57/6 1/3|5 49 
42/6 | —1/3| 519 ° 
19/412} ... | 719 & 
57/6 | +2/6| 5 12 & 
42/6 | +3/9| 9 0 0 
7/4loxd) ... 8 17 
27/6 | ... {10 0 ° 
121. | :.. | 7128 
354 | + 14|_ NS 
30/- | +1/3|15 0 9 
714 { 34| 6 19 0 
} | 0 
12/- 1/-| 6 5 
734 Byxe 9 12 0 
53, | + 19/7 08 
52/6 | +11/3| Ni 
lat 
(f) Fis x il 


(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 


t+ Free of Income Tax. 
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August 24, 1940 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 13, Aug. 20 
1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 

Wheat— s d. s. d 
No. 1, N.Mt. 496 lb. f.0.b.Ve. 25 9 26 3 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt.*....... 9 4 13 9 

Flour, per 280 lb,— 

Straights, d/d London......... 23 6 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 15 9 18 9 
Oats 14 2 14 6 
Maize, La Plata, 480 ‘lb., f.0. b. 13 9 14 3 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt. f.o.b. 9 6 9 6 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 b.— 

: : ; @ §@ 4 8 
English long sides...... 1 6 0 6 0 
Imported hinds ..............00. 5 4 5 4 

f44 4 4 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— —English “1 80 8 0 
Temported .....2.000resereceeees 4 4 44 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 

BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0O 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced . 121 121 4 
Imported . sbitaseeen 85 0 85 0 
COCOA (per cw. Ne 
Accra, g.f. biniducaien 55 0 5 0 
ens f55 0 55 O 
ND Saiidndeunssesxénanecenvesaes 159 0 59 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
SE OE. Gs BEG. sevccccevcccees 45 0 55 0 
i Ai 65 O 65 O 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 5 0 95 0 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 5 0 2 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ... 64 0 64 O 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward...... 2S. 2 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. en 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont raat 7 6 i 

RgFINED London— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 6 10 36 10 

West India Crystallised d = ; - ; 

\ rf ‘ 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 

Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
stemmed a oe 2 4 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 | 1 oO 
stemmed .. aa : cia = , 6 

TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d d 

Raw, Mid-American .............. 7°97 &-31 
a EU MEURERIMS enndssseceuacss 12°65 13°15 

I BD BING cscciesccccccccces 14-50 14:70 
»o We Wet...... 15°75 15°95 
» 60's Twist (E gyptian) . 27-35 27:50 

Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. . <& Ss < 

16 x 16, 32’s & 50's .. 24 3 24 

(6)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, char 

(¢) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


re re ee 


IMPORTS 
LP 


TOTAL 
Value C 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
Grain and Flour i 
Feeding-stufis me r Animals 
Animals and M« 
Dairy Produce 
Fresh Fruit anc 
Beverages 
Other Food .... 


Tobacco 


i Vegetables 


Total, Class I 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
Iron Ore and Scrap 
Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap.. 
Wood and Timber ... ‘ 
Raw Cotton and Waste 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 
Other Textile Materials 
Seeds and Nuts ... 
Hides & Skins, U ndressed 
Paper-making Materials 
RE tat et Teel cia 
Miscellaneous Materials... 


Total, Class IT.. 


Wl.— Articles Wholly 

Manufactured— 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs. 

Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 


or Mainly 


Machinery ; 
Chemicals, Drugs , etc. 
Oils and Fats, —. 


2aper, C ardboard, et 
Vehicle BD ceccscess ee 
Miscellaneous Articles 
Total, Class I1I 
IV.—Animals, not for Food 
V.—Parcel Post 


Total 
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Aug. 13, Aug. 20, Aug. 13, Aug. 20, 

COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 

19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s... 55 3 5 3 MISCELLANEOUS 
» 38 in. dito, 38 yds, . . CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares, 
18 x 16, 10 Ib........... 13 a in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(d) 
» 39 in. ditto, 371g yds., 2 s. @ 
. . a , 

FLAX (per ee 814 Ib... 0008 r 2 t 2 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
Livonian ZK wcccscccsescccesseoeses 200 0 200 0 CHEMICALS— 

ED WUE ecasnincanukseens 180 0 180 0 Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2” 2560/0 26/00 ; i 4d  ¢& 
JUTE (per ton)— »» Tartaric, English, less 5% 110lg 2 Olo 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 25150 Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 _9/13/0 

Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 

Sept.—Oct. (new) .........++. Nom. 24/10/0 Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 11/18/0 11/18/0 

SISAL (per ton)—African, Aug. -Oct. . & Soda Bicarb. ........000- per ton “ a ‘ ; : 

i 26 0 26 O 

SILK (per ib aes z Seda Ceryatalla. .....<cccee per ton { 5/5/0 5/5/0 
SE a teiidcciabudadenskdoaieneuead { 7 : . COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
ND itis csnncaspodsausadueseveane 5 9 15 6 — > ah a & 

WOOL (per Ib.)— d d. et salte —_ ' ls Le 
Lincoln wethers, washed . ) 19 lian, Queensland 40/50 Ib. O 44 0 44 
Selected blackfaced, greasy . 14 Cape, Joburg Ord. ............... 0 4lo O 4! 
Australian scrd. fleece, 76 « 3 35 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ...... a 0 573 O 6 
Cape scrd. average snow white 28 28 English & Welsh Market Hides— as ‘ 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 : 7 
Tope— ? Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 833 0 83 

IIT ccc ccdcmbasabedbdnenvene 42 42 
56’s super Carded............0e00 3654 3654 ie ox 5) 1 6 : © 
48’s average carded ............ 29 2914 = Sec en : : : 0 
STS POC OE scccccceccccocccceces 28 28 0 
eeP Ne aiiaiateeknctcccsicceecs 1 10 1 10 
MINERALS — d Insole Bellies ............sssesseeees : : : : 

COAL (per ton)— 3 3. g 3 1 10 il 
Welsh, best Admiralty ...... i 4 383 9 22 O CI TID Wiikesccnccesccsasesée 22 5 : 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 1 8 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10lo 0 10lo 
Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 32 6 2 SG Vaporiaing Oil . 0 1034 O 103, 
NOE ME IND sccncccenccccscscs 255 6 255 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, bulk, 

Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) . 26 0 26 0 ex road tank cna Saeee L Sig 1 Sh 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ah Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 

Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 6200 6200 hames— J 5 

{26300 261/100 i itikinitcedcdinnaiticanescn 0 444 0 444 

Tin—Standard cash ........ "4 363/50 261/150 DUS OGE vice ccscsisccccsescccoseces 08 oO 8 

2 2 on a 
Three months ...............4 — Ly 262 = : ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {33 : ° = ; ° 
26 262/5 7 

Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash 2500 25 0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— Ss. d. s. d. 

Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot... 25/15'0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ...... a ae 

Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 11000 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 80 0 80 O 

Nickel, home delivery ........ t am 7 . ios 0 : TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 

a se f 9000 90/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

Antimony, Chinese 1 9200 9200 Linseed, raw wes..sessesceeceeseeees 44/0/0 44/0/0 

Wolfram, Chinese ..per unit BR EN Sn cescccunucaseccnsceccse 44/5/0 44/5/0 

Platinum, refined ..per oz. 9100 9100 Cotton-seed, crude .............04. 31/26 31/2/6 

ves ” 22/9 92/9 

Quicheliver per 76 Wb. 54/10/0 54/10/0 ——..... wae ee 

a Ae oe * Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 75/0 7/5/0 

GOLD, per fine ounce 168 0 168 0O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

SILVER (per ounce)— ia dadnnienemeniiaaenene , es 
EE. saviindecesae ll 111 CI skadisstancssvesss oman 16126 16,126 


zed ls. 9d., credited ls. 6d. on return. 


(c) Higher Pool prices i 


* Average weeks ended August 3rd and August 10th. 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


M 1 ended 
July 31 
O30 40 
f / 
5,653,118 6,750,170 
672,580 646,231 
8,431,666 7,052,839 
6,305,847 5,111,947 
2,611,957 2,081,009 
3,001,178 2,781,506 
5,132,747 4,204,113 
1,101,465 1,527,611 


32, ol ),558 30,155,426 


1,126,871 


1,651,440 


1,283,438 1,768,704 
5,408,651 3,698,702 
2,022,245 2,514,046 
3,494,135 7,013,809 

983,924 1,559,182 
2,725,082 3,567,743 
1,408,004 1,360,326 
1,134,157 1,106,438 

508,256 2,299,718 
1,165,227 1,441,127 





21,259,990 





27,981,235 


1,910,683 3,173,685 
1,024,946 7,790,464 
2,289,597 2,297,459 
1,478,974 1,340,604 
1,575,337 5,759,985 
1,552,280 1,006,261 

312,487 3,229,988 
7,317,059 3,798.7 29 





1939 


é 4 
35,174,828 60,184,167 


6,105,850 6,046,032 
58,368,325 | 64,733,104 
44,665,704 44,558,741 


24,172,274 22,787,611 
22,178,540 | 25,364,729 
33,700,439 44,111,952 

7,763,605 5,302,411 


232,129,565 27 


3,088,747 


5,201,445 10,239,671 
9,441,492 14,486,996 
21,386,233 18,125,896 
14,944,971 38,446,680 
31,709,760 50,333,016 
9,554,142 18,012,866 
19,370,713 32,652,108 
10,453,599 12,242,411 
8,392,523 9,251,876 
4,753,214 9,588,911 
8,198,375 13,287,612 





143,406,467 226,668,043 


15,720,287 
34,866,788 
18,909,739 


11,481,201 

27,674,566 | 50,427,356 
8,890,938 | 10,717,287 
2,800,373 10,160,704 


48,964,347 | 42,750,979 





23,461,263 


290,609 





214,379 


328,889 259,315 


__ 78,251,309 | 87,007,530 


28,397,175 


145,365,315 195,034,341 








1,323,920 


2. 126 908 


1,840,361 


2,693,992 


30 525,435,700 698,542,049 


U.K, Exports 
Value F.O.B.) 


I.—Food, Drink 
Beverages . 
Foods 


lobacco 


and Tobacco— 


Total, Class I 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
Coal . 
Other Raw Mat erials aewgecien 


Total, Class II...... 


I1I.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 

Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 
Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs...... 
Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 
Cutlery and Hardware ...... 
Elec. Goods and Apparatus.. 
PIE. cicceaincoinnsiashs 
Wood and Timber Mfrs.. 
Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 
Woollen Yarns and Mfrs.... 
Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... 
Other Textile Mfrs. 
Apparel 
Footwear 7 
Chemicals, Drugs, etc, 
Oils and Fats, Mftd. ... 
Leather and Manufacture 
Paper, Cardboard, etc..... 
Vehicles : 
Rubber M anufi actures. 
Miscellaneous Articles | 





Total, Class III 
IV.—Animals, not for Food 


V.—Parcel Post 


nm some zones. 


Month ended 
July 31 


1939 1940 


4 
1,030,384 








Seven Mon 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 





ths ended 


July 31 


1939 





1,557,387 | 8,155,019 

1,545,020 647,244 | 9,718,023 
422,671 410,214 2,853,739 
2,998,075 | 2,614,845 | 20,726,781 
3,751,866 1,753,292 | 22,431,737 


1,509,076 


738,005 








5,260,942 2,491,297 














11,254,974 | 
33,686,711 





1940 


& 
13,035,182 
6,367,840 
3,013,981 


22,417,003 








20,038,627 
8,216,498 


| 28,255,125 





327,469 85,515 2,136,523 1,969,742 
884,299 995,535 5,590,261 7,360,528 
3,490,438 | 2,291,734 21,628,456 | 20,768,623 
1,275,487 778,261 8,707,590 | 8,579,523 
852,266 805,983 5,448,621 6,154,027 
1,035,384 1,083,296 | 7,355,580 | 8,542,776 
4,434,416 2,496,590 | 32,123,084 | 24,583,168 
90,794 59,530 662,594 542,783 
4,450,684 3,881,923 29,002,847 | 32,623,889 
2,552,573 | 2,265,319 | 16,421,438 | 19,320,769 
568,112 891,192 3,374,914 | 5,452,078 
864,076 1,212,565 | 6,759,545 | 8,574,818 
637,885 582,997 4,943,686 5,000,186 
145,602 119,072 996,417 1,365,762 
1,975,857 | 2,140,974 13,944,334 | 18,876,878 
440,395 282,377 3,042,620 | 2,015,814 
326,902 281,855 2,478,437 2,733,105 
619,416 916,907 | 4,158,279 | 6,341,568 
3,422,872 1,869,511 | 27,960,614 | 21,449,942 
134,150 116,151 886,793 1,374,737 
2,468,289 | 2,398,170 | 17,412,217 | 21,243,308 
30,997,366 25,555,457 215,034,850 224,874,024 
54,726 78,098 357,369 578,459 
1,043,916 449,547 | 6,812,901 4,503,606 
40,355,025 31,189,244 276,618,612 280,628,217 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


ted in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to 
a by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


Authorised tal --- $50,000,000 
Reserve Funds+ iongkong Currency. -. .. $10,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors a sie --» $20,000,000 


Head Office : HONGKONG 


Board of Directors: H. V. WILKINSON, Chairman 
Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman 
. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, G. MISKIN, 
.S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. E. PEARCE, C. C. ROBERTS, Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 
pie (Da Dang) Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Foochow, Haiphong, Hankow, Harbin, bh, Johore, Kobe, 
Lamp, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, Muar, New York, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Sbanghai, Singapore, 
urabaya, Su ej el Pata, Swatow, Tientsin, Tsingtao, a Yokohama. 


H. Barlow, Cc. re KC Ww. . 'Hill-Wood, 

wt 3 oy Macdonogh, GBE. K.C.B KEMG 

eT oO. J. Barnes, E. J. Davies. 
Sub-Manager: G. hed Accountant: A. M. Knight. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


ADVANTAGES OF APPOINTING LLOYDS 
BANK AS YOUR EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 


SECURITY. The Bank will assume responsibility for 
the custody of Trust Funds. 

ECONOMY. Once the Bank accepts the appointment 
no further change in Executors or Trustees, with the 
consequent expenses, need be made. Fees are moderate 
and are not payable until the Bank’s duties begin. 
IMPARTIALITY. The Bank is able to administer Trusts 
with an impartiality not always attainable by relatives 
or friends. 

ADMINISTRATION. The Bank has the services of an 
expert staff trained in management of Estates and Trusts 


Head Office: 7/1 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 





THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—Founded in 1683 


Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen  68,800,000.00 
Capital paid-up - Yen 60,000,000.00 Deposit - - Yen 1,349,704,471.52 
Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
Home Branches : 

Fukuoka, Gotanda (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Ikebukuro (Tokyo), Kobe, Kyoto, 
Marunouchi (Tokyo), Meguro (Tok 0), Moji, i, Nagoy a, Nagoya-Kamimaetsu, 
Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, Osaka-Dojima, Osaka-Kawaguchi, Osaka- Nishi, 
Osaka-Semba, Otaru, Shinjuku (Tokyo), Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama. 
Foreign Branches: Bombay, Dairen, London, New York, Shanghai, 
Sourabaya. 

Correspondents in all important places at home and abroad. 
GENERAL i AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
London Office 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 3221, 3222, 4239 
CAB ADDRESS: “ Mitsuigink, London.” 











THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office : Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capital $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $300 000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch : 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. Mac.gop, Manager. 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C2 





Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sportiswoope Limirep, His Majesty 
Aug. 24, 


Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, 


THE ECONOMIST 


above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of the 31st August 









August 24, 1940 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 195848 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-60 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the dividends 


due 1st October next the BALANCES of the several accounts in the 


and that on and after the 2nd September the stocks will be 
ferable ex-dividend. 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend Warrants 
by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained on application 
to the Bank. 

For BARCLAYS BANK (Dominion, 


trans- 


Colonial and Overseas), 
P,. J. FROOME, Manager. 
Circus Place, 





London Wall, E.C 
19th August, 1940. 
CITY OF TOKYO 
FIVE PER CENT LOAN OF 1912 
STERLING ISSUES 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due Ist Sep- 
tember, 1940, will be PAID on and after the 2nd September, 1940 
(Saturdays excepted), between the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, where lists may be obtained. 


Coupons must be left three clear days for examination 


payment 
For 


prior to 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


H. KANO, Manager 


, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


17th August, 1940 
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